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jLetters 


LIVE AND DIRECT _ 
Dear Race Today, 
I trust in your decency to pub- 
lish this reply to your article 
Aug/Sept issue “Without Mal- 
ice” an article clearly directed 
against I. 

To Leila who wrote the arti- 


| cle, Sister you should observe 


the first rule of writing, write 
about what you know. Direct 


_ | your energy and talents for- 
_| ward in waters that you are 


familiar with rather than 
indulging in malicious gossip. 
Your facts are lies; your 


_| statements incorrect; which is 


incredible that you could be so 
bold without checking that your 
foundation is solid. For exam- 


| ple you state that I have four 
Channel 4 commissions!!! You 


then bodly go forward naming 
names. . . where did youcome 


¥ | by such bogus information, for 


this is news to I. I would be well 
pleased if such news were true 
and, as you state, a considera- 
ble achievement for an African 
film maker. If you are so con- 
cerned about how many com- 
missions I have, why not just 
ring I at Kuumba Productions 
— live and direct — why spread 
rumours? 

I suggest that you become 
more informed by visiting other 
Black Production companies 
and Workshops and perhaps 


| you might gain some clarity, 


| preferable to gossip and 
| rumours. 

|  Untilsuchtime shut up. . . 
| and bear no malice. . . and 


leave out the eggs. 
One Heart, 


_| Menelik Shabazz 


74 Newman Street, 


| London WIT 3LA 


Editor’s note: 


| That Kumba have 4 projects 
| from 


three commissioning 
editors at Channel 4 is news to 
you Shabazz? Well as they say, 


_| no news is good news. Far be it 


for me to bea spoilsport, but 


the incontrovertible facts of the~ 


matter are as follows: Kumba 
has been commissioned and 
paid for the following three pro- 


__| jects by Channel 4 commission- 
| ing editors, Farrukh Dhondy 
| and Alan Fountain respectively. 


1. the play ‘Big George is Dead’ 
by Michael Abensetts. 

2. the documentary ‘Rastafa- 
rians’ 

3. the documentary ‘Strike’ 

In addition, together with a 


| John Hardy, you are currently 


in negotiation with David Rose 
for development funds for a fea- 
ture film — a matter, for reasons 
best known to yourself, you 
have sought to conceal. 


CONTEMPORARY 


WRITINGS 
Dear Race Today, 
I am writing to draw your atten- 
tion to the work of Black Writ- 
ers in the Federation of Worker 
Writers and Community Pub- 
lishers. 

This material is quite unique, 
but relatively unknown, and 
would, I am sure, be of interest 
to many of your readers. 

I should stress that this type 
of writing is becoming more 
widespread. The FWWCP has 
grown from nine groups when it 
was formed in 1976, to twenty 
six. It exists to support and 
encourage writing by working 
class people, and provide a 
forum for discussing issues con- 
nected with working class writ- 
ing and history. 

I can provide further details, 
information and contacts to 
interested readers. 

Janet Barley 

Promotion Worker, FWWCP. 
16 Cliffsend House, 

Cowley Estate 

London. SW9. 6HE 


DEMAND FOR 


RACE TODAY 

Dear Race Today, 

In the past it has proven quite 
difficult to obtain copies of 
Race Today on a regular basis 
locally. I can’t seem to find it in 
Brooklyn, notwithstanding the 
very large Caribbean presence 
in this area of New York. I gota 
copy of your most recent issue 
at Revolutionary Bookstore — 
located in downtown Manhat- 
tan and specialising in Marxist- 
Leninist literature. I would like 
to see your journal penetrate 
the consciousness of that sec- 
tion of the New York-Carib- 
bean community that remains 
largely apathetic and apolitical. 
I think it is without a doubt the 
most accomplished black jour- 
nal focussing on the Caribbean 
region and people. It consis- 
tently takes the “correct” posi- 
tion on crucial issues and events 
affecting the region. For those 
of us who watch in growing dis- 
belief as the entire Caribbean is 
sold into complete foreign 
domination by the current 
group of “conservative” lead- 
ers, Race Today is definitely 
required reading. 

I look forward to reading 
Race Today regularly in the 
future. 

Joan V Roberts 
Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn NY 11238 


RACISM IN JOB 


CENTRES 

Dear Race Today, 

The youth centre where I work 
currently has two vacancies, 
one for a youth worker, and the 
other for a finance/fundraising 
worker. As part of our effort to 
implement an equal oppor- 
tunities policy (all the workers 
are white), we wanted the job 
advertisement to reach as many 
potential black applicants as 
possible. A previous ad for the 
finance worker vacancy placed 
in The Voice brought no 
response, so yesterday I set 
about notifying Job Centres, 
and in particular those in areas 
with large black populations. 
Accordingly I started by ringing 
Brixton, where I was told that I 
could not place an ad there 
directly because the vacancy 
was in Central London. How- 
ever if I notified the central 
office then the vacancy could be 
distibuted via a computer sys- 
tem. Brixton office advised me 
that I would specifically have to 
ask for the offices I was 
interested in reaching. 

But, upon contacting the 
central office and explaining 
my request, and reassuring 
them that yes, of course, we 
would consider suitable white 
applicants as well, I was told 
that they could only send the 
vacancy to Central London 
offices. It would only be distri- 
buted more widely if the vac- 
ancy remained open after 
advertising centrally. Sensing 
that I had found an ally at Brix- 
ton I tried to re-contact the per- 
son there but they were unav- 
ailable, so I moved on to the 
Southall office, where I 
explained this catch 22 to one of 
the senior workers, who prom- 
ised to take it up with the cent- 
ral office and get back to me. 
They did not, so I rang them 
again later, and eventually got 
through to the same person, 
who was by now much less keen 
to help. She explained that the 
central office had considered 
our wish to reach potential 
black applicants as insufficient 
reason for complying with our 
request. At this point, I gave 
up! 

It does seem that these pro- 
cedures mean that jobs in Cent- 
ral London, and possibly plum 
jobs at that, will only reach out- 
lying areas second-hand, which 
presumably not only stops vac- 
ancies reaching areas with high 
unemployment, but also areas 
like Brixton, Southall, etc with 
high levels of unemployment 
amongst Blacks and Asians. 
New Horizon Youth Ltd 
1 Macklin Street 
London WC2 


Editorial 
What We Lack 


Amid the public din and clamour which followed the 
revolts in Handsworth, Brixton and Tottenham, the 
one voice which loudly and clearly stated what the 
vast majority of young blacks think and feel was obvi- 
ously Bernie Grant’s. This is a very peculiar state of 
affairs. Young blacks, who led and participated in the 
revolt, are in the main under 25, are not members of 
the Labour Party and hardly vote for it. Yet Bernie, 
well intentioned we are sure, is close to 50 and leader 
of the Haringey Council in his capacity as a labour 
councillor. 

This begs the central question, what has happened 
to the political leadership which ought to come from 
within the ranks of young blacks? 

It is necessary to go back in time. In the late 60’s, we 
witnessed the first organised mass, black movement 
in Britain. The major issue then, as it is now, was the 
excesses of the British police. Organisations were 
formed in almost every black community in this coun- 
try, newsletters and newspapers were published, 
demonstrations were held, the roving bookshop was 
part of the movement’s armoury; we engaged in polit- 
ical education classes, spoke on platforms organised 
by ourselves, formed and developed international 
contacts and held conferences. The list is long. 

These organisations were financed not by Moscow, 
Libya, local government or central government but 
by ourselves. 

We produced a string of leaders. There was, at the 
head of the movement, a woman, Althea Jones 
Lecointe. Add to this Leila Hassan, Barbara Beese, 
Mala Dhondy, George Joseph, Darcus Howe and 
Farrukh Dhondy. They spoke not only on black com- 
munity matters but on a whole range of national and 
international issues; political, social, economic and 
literary. In short a political foundation and tradition 
was established in the black community upon which 
future generations could build. 

We have retrogressed and we have to address our- 


selves to the reasons why if we are to emerge from this 
vacuous state. 

We contend that the continuing development of a 
radical and revolutionary culture is being undermined 
by the entry of educated young blacks into the Labour 
Party and a wholesale imbibing of what we refer to as 
welfarism. 

The Labour Party has almost ruined an entire gen- 
eration of black activists. The pursuit of the seat in the 
House of Commons or in local councils has replaced 
genuine, black, political activity. 

What do they do in the Labour Party we ask? Apart 
from knocking on doors, attempting to explain to vot- 
ers Labour’s half-baked socialism, they spend all their 
energies in endless manoeuvre and manipulation 
which they dignify by the term political activity. This 
is not mere abuse. Only days ago, a black, prospective 
parliamentary candidate, after endorsing Hattersley’s 
economic medicine as the cure-all for Britain’s 
economic decline, proceeds to state her task as 
empowering the working classes, black and white. 
Any ‘A’ level student of politics would know that the 
last thing the Labour Party could or would do is to 
empower the working classes. That for the Labour 
Party is the surest way to self-destruction. 

Such are the trite and oft times banal political state- 
ments that come from those who float around in a sea 
of political nothingness. 

They write very little if anything at all, their 
speeches on political economy are without content, 
mere babble, a far cry from the heights scaled in the 
past. 

Where are the political journals, the news letters, 
the pamphlets which circulated week after week in the 
black community only 18 years ago? Now current 
Labour Party activists complain about who discrimi- 
nates against them, call for positive discrimination in 
favour of themselves and their kind but would not be 
Seen dead publishing a journal of their own. They 
bully their way into getting a few lines here and there 
in left journals but that is about all. 

Side by side with having the bankruptcy of Labour 
Party politics imposed upon us, we are literally 
Swamped in a sea of welfarism. Projects abound, 
Originated and supplemented by grants from the state 
sector. So that the first thing that comes to the mind of 
a young black man or woman on the verge of political 
activity is the formation of projects, and that which is 
furthest away is the formation of a self-sufficient polit- 
ical organisation which advances the revolutionary 
and radical political traditions. 

The revolutionary spirit is alive and well and lives in 
Handsworth, Tottenham and Brixton while the 
revolutionary political movement flounders. We need 
to rekindle and develop upon the organisational flair 
which characterised the 60’s, a matter to which we will 
return in future editorials. 


Race Today Collective December 1985 
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The New Cross 
Massacre: We 
Will Never Forget 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 


As 1985 draws to a close and Christ- 
mas and the New Year approaches, 
for some of us, there may be 
moments of sad reflection as we 
remember lost loved ones. The rela- 
tives of the fourteen young blacks 
who died as a consequence of the 
suspected racially motivated arson 
attack ona birthday party at 439 New 
Cross Road, Deptford come to 
mind. For them and the survivors of 
the holocaust — indeed for the black 
population as a whole — January 18 
1986 will be a most significant date 
on the new year calendar, marking as 
it does the fifth anniversary of the 
New Cross Massacre. : 

It will be the eternal indictment of 
the police officers involved that, 
after nearly five years of “investiga- 
tion,” no one has been charged. The 
case, as far as the police are con- 
cerned, is officially closed. On 


August 27, four and a half years after 
the fire, New Scotland Yard issued a 
announcing 


statement that ‘the 


Director of Public Prosecutions had 
“decided there was insufficient evi- 
dence to charge anyone with any 
offence”. They gave as a reason for 
their failure the most facile of 
excuses: “Police cannot force people 
to talk and the right to silence ham- 
pered the persistent efforts of the 
police to find the truth.” Anyone 
familiar with the facts of the fire and 
the way the police conducted their 
“investigation” during those four 
and a half years cannot help but con- 
clude that the police statement was 
the final cherry on the cake in what 
the New Cross Massacre Action 
Committee has always maintained 
was an elaborate police cover-up. 
To begin with, Mrs Amza Rud- 
dock at whose house the party was 
held and who lost a daughter and son 
in the fire was told by two police 
officers that a fire-bomb caused the 
fire. Early press reports spoke of an 
arson attack. Evidence was found by 
the ground floor front room window 
of the house consistent with a fire- 
bomb attack. Moreover, eye witness 
accounts pointed to a fire-bomb 
attack on the house. Before the 
investigation could get on the way 
the police suddenly changed track, 
putting forward the idea that the fire 
could have started inside the house, 
ruling out the possibility of a racist 


Cross Massacre. Photo: Julian Stapleton 
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Top: Black Peoples Day of Action March 2 1981. Above: Vigil on anniversary of New 


attack. 

The initial horror and anger of 
blacks up and down the country soon 
found organisational expression in 
the form of the New Cross Massacre 
Action Committee. The committee 
turned out to be the greatest mass 
movement of blacks Britain has ever 
seen. They adopted the slogans 
“Thirteen Dead And Nothing Said”, 
“End Racist Attacks Now”, “We 
Demand Justice” and “No Police 
Cover-Up”, “Blood Ah Go Run If 
Justice No Come” among others. 
They condemned the silence of offi- 
cial society on the deaths, demanded 
that the person or persons responsi- 
ble for the fire be brought to justice 
and that the government and police 
do something about racist attacks 
and murders. A national mobilisa- 
tion was set in motion for a Black 
Peoples Day of Action to let the gov- 
ernment, police, racists, the nation 
and the world at large know that 
blacks were not prepared to take 
racist murders lying down. 

The police rather than concentrat- 
ing their efforts on finding the 
arsonist directed all their efforts at 
discrediting the New Cross Massacre 
Action Committee and the mass 
movement of blacks and began look- 
ing for a black scapegoat to charge 
with starting the fire. At first they 
arrested four black youths who were 
at the party and tried to frame them, 
arguing that the fire resulted from a 
fight between them. All the witnes- 
ses at the party denied that any fight 
took place at the party and the police 
were thwarted in their efforts to 
frame the youths by the New Cross 
Massacre Action Committee and the 
parents. In spite of the effort of the 
police to undermine the Black 
Peoples Day of Action over 15,000 
people from all over the country 
marched from 439 New Cross Road 
to Hyde Park on March 2 1981, six 
weeks after the fire. 

The inquest which followed two 
months later amounted to a com- 
plete travesty of justice. The 
coroner, a Mr Davis, took no notes 
throughout the hearing and made no 
attempt to conceal his bias towards 
the police line. The police for their 
part pursued the fight theory and 
completely obscured the forensic 
evidence of a fire-bomb, arguing that 
the seat of the fire was the centre of 
the room and not the front window 
as eye witnesses had said. The 
parents and relatives of the dead and 
injured expressed their outrage and 
disbelief at the subsequent open ver- 
dict of the inquest jury. They 
immediately went to the High Court 
to get that verdict overturned and a 
new inquest. Chief Justice Lane was 
having none of it. He dismissed the 
police attempt at framing the youths 
as irrelevant. 

Since the inquest in May 1981 the 
police, aided and abetted by their 
friends and agents in Fleet Street, 
have been engaged in a shameful 
campaign of disinformation, lies and 


innuendos in an attempt to confuse. 
the parents of the dead and injured 
and public alike. They tried to vilify 
Mrs Ruddock and create divisions 
and confusion among the parents. 
Having failed to frame the four black 
youths with the fire, they then tried 
to implicate a man named Norman 
Higgins with a jealous lover motive 
for causing the fire. They said that 
they wanted Higgins for questioning 
but that he had absconded to the 
USA. Higgins returned and was not 
arrested, but the damage had 
already been done. Finally, they 
tried to hound to madness, Leslie 
Morris, a key eyewitness whose evi- 
dence contradicted the lines the 
police wanted to pursue. 

All has not been negative. The 
Black Peoples Day of Action showed 
powerfully the ability of the black 
community to mobilise itself to take 
action in defence of our rights and 
our lives and has provided us with an 
organisational framework for future 
action. Secondly, the police were 
prevented from framing blacks for 
the fire and from making scapegoats 
out of us. Thirdly, the New Cross 
Massacre Action Committee suc- 
ceeded in drawing national and 
international attention to the alarm- 
ing increase in racist attacks and fas- 
cist murders against blacks and 
Asians and the police and govern- 
ment’s indifference to them. The 
parents and relatives of the fourteen 
dead and twenty six seriously injured 
will never forget January 18 1981. 
Black people in Britain will not 
forget the police cover-up. We will 
not forget the names Commander 
Stockwell, Sergeant Wilson and 
Superintendent Bell. We will never 
forget the New Cross Massacre. 
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Cynthia Jarrett: 
The Verdict is 
Accidental Death 


Michael La Rose 


The coroner’s inquest into the death 
of Cynthia Jarrett started on Wed- 
nesday November 27 and ended on 
Wednesday December 4. The court 
seemed to be in a hurry to get every- 
thing over and done with, even sit- 
ting on Saturday. The inquest was 
held at Hornsey Coroner’s Court, 
Myddelton Road, in North London. 
This is a very small court, far away 
from the Tottenham area. The jury’s 
verdict — “accidental death” — 
came at 3.45pm on December 4. 

The whole thing was an unexpec- 
tedly low-key affair. On the first day 
the police were obviously expecting 
demonstrators. There were “no- 
parking” cones and crash barriers all 
around the area. A police helicopter 
also hovered overhead. Even on the 
third day they weren’t taking any 
chances. Only 30 yards from Myd- 
delton Road I saw at least four full 
white police vans coming and going 
out of Haringey Council’s Hornsey 
Central Depot. The local home beat 
officer, PC Ryan David, notorious in 
1975 for beating up a black school 
boy, was also there peeping out of 
court windows. 


LACK OF A CAMPAIGN 
CS i 


In the event all these precautions. 


were not needed. Neither the Broad- 
water Farm Youth Association nor 
the Broadwater Farm Defence Cam- 
paign mobilised to attend or to pic- 
ket the court. Nor were the cam- 
paigns from Brixton — the Groce 
Family Support and Community 
Defence Campaign, and the Black 
People’s Campaign for Justice. Nor 
were the National Black Sections 
Committee. None of them was 
there. The coroner and the police 
had an easy ride. 

Cynthia Jarrett’s death during a 
police search of her home on Satur- 
day October 5, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this event, 
were the trigger for the major riots in 
Tottenham on Sunday October 6. 
The rioting on the Broadwater Farm 
Estate was reported as the worst riot 
in mainland Britain. A variety of 
guns were fired and a policeman, 
Keith Blakelock, was _ killed. 
Immediately the riot ended the 
whole housing estate was put under 
siege by a police army in occupation 
which has not left yet. 

The importance of the Tottenham 
riot is that it marked a new phase of 
urban insurrection in Britain. Police 
Commissioner Newman put Lon- 
doners on notice that he would use 
plastic bullets and water canon from 
now on. 

Cynthia Jarrett’s daughter, Pat- 


ricia, in giving her evidence, told the 
coroner that her mother had been 
disturbed by the incident with Mrs 
Groce in Brixton only the week 
before. Mrs Jarrett was especially 
affected by the fact that Mrs Groce 
could be shot by police in her own 
house. Patricia was the only adult in 
the house during the whole incident 
leading to her mother’s death. 

The coroner was Dr DM Paul. The 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner 
was represented by Michael Austin- 
Smith; appearing for the individual 
police officers in the search party — 
DC Michael Randall, Sgt Mark Par- 


sons, PC Christopher Casey, PC Neil . 


Allen, all of Tottenham Police Sta- 
tion — was Edward Lawson; for the 
Jarrett family was Steven Solly, 
instructed by Offenbach; for Floyd 
Jarrett, Geoffrey Robertson, in- 
structed by the same solicitors. The 
jury had 10 members. Of these, five 
were black, two women and three 
men. 


THE ISSUE AT STAKE 


The main points of contention from 
the Jarrett family were that the 
police had no search warrant, had 
not shown any, and had entered 25 
Thorpe Road illegally, using keys 
taken from Floyd Jarrett while he 
was being held at Tottenham Police 
Station; that during the search DC 
Michael Randall pushed and 
knocked over Mrs Jarrett causing 
her to have a heart attack and die; 


and that the police had not helped. 
The police reply to these allegations 
was that the children of Cynthia Jar- 
rett are anti-police; that Mrs Jarrett’s 
death was “not induced by police 
misbehaviour but by the anti-police 
hysteria of her children”. They main- 
tained that they had a search warrant 
which was legal. In the Coroner’s 
Court it was Patricia Jarrett’s word 
against the concocted evidence of 
the four policemen. All the police- 
men lied in the course of giving evi- 


dence. 

Patricia said DR Randall pushed 
over her mother while Mrs Jarrett 
was in the entrance to the dining 
room downstairs. The policemen 
denied this. They said that Patricia 
and Randall and other policemen 
were upstairs at the time. British 
Telecom evidence of the times of 
emergency telephone calls vindi- 
cated Patricia. It proved that she 
could not have been upstairs, but 
was in the back dining room phoning 
for an ambulance for her stricken 
mother. 

In evidence Sgt Mark Parson 
admitted he had lied to Patricia when 
he told her he’d entered the house 
and the door was open. She refused 
to believe this. In court he admitted 
he used the keys taken from Floyd 
Jarrett at Tottenham Police Station 
to get into the house. There were 
other similar discrepancies in the 
police evidence. What could not be 
proved in court was that DC Randall 
deliberately intended to kill Mrs Jar- 
rett when he pushed her. 


THE POSSIBLE VERDICTS 
EES Bs OT Ie 


At the end of the hearing the 
coroner, Dr Paul, directed the jury 
as to how they should examine the 
evidence which had been placed 
before them and as to what verdicts 
they needed to consider. He outlined 
four possibilities — unlawful killing, 
accidental death, death by natural 
causes and, finally, an open verdict. 


He advised the jury that if they 
were sure on the evidence that the 
police had threatened harm to, or 
meant to harm Mrs Jarrett and that 
they had pushed her and caused her 
death, then they should consider a 
verdict of unlawful killing. If they 
were sure that Randall had pushed 
Mrs Jarrett but were not sure that the 
push was deliberate, then an acci- 
dental death verdict was possible. 

Dr Paul continued, saying that if 
the emotional pressure of the events 


of Floyd’s arrest, or the presence of 
police in her house, or the police 
search of her home had placed extra 
stress on Mr Jarrett’s diseased heart, 
leading to her death, then the 
appropriate verdict was “death by 
natural causes”. The jury could adda 
rider to this verdict, concerning lack 
of care on the part of the police, if 
they so wished. If, however, all the 
evidence made themunsure, then an 
open verdict should be considered. 


AN ACCEPTABLE RESULT 
LESAN 


In the light of these directions the 
Jarrett family and their solicitors are 
claiming that the “accidental death” 
verdict should be regarded as a vic- 
tory, accepting as it does that the 
police did push Mrs Jarrett. The ver- 
dict, in their words, “is a vindication 
of our complaints against the 
police”. 

The atmosphere in the court was 
not of the seriousness one is accus- 
tomed to in inquests of this sort. Dr 
Paul was continually making witty 
asides or jokes. It was a regular 
occurrence to see the whole court 
laughing. There were no real clashes 
or strong words between the barris- 
ters, or between the barrister and the 
coroner, until right at the end of the 
inquest. The attitude of the barris- 
ters seemed to be to keep on the right 
side of the coroner. 

Confidence in the procedures of 
the new Police Complaints Author- 
ity came into question in the course 
of this inquest. The privileged and 
confidential statements given to the 
Essex Police, who were conducting 
inquiries into complaints about 
Cynthia Jarrett’s death for the Police 
Complaints Authority, were given to 
the Metropolitan Police and 
Coroner’s Court. Simpson from 
Essex Police, supervised by Moyle of 
the Authority, has been collecting 
this evidence. The same evidence 
was used by police counsel in the 
inquest to confront Patricia Jarrett. 
Her lawyers objected. More will be 
heard of this in the future. 


BY CLAUDIUS HILLIMAN 


MAKHAN SINGH 
ACQUITTED 


An all-white jury has acquitted an 
Asian youth, Makhan Singh, who 
acted in self defence when he was 
assaulted by the landlord of a Brad- 
ford pub. The trial took place at the 
Leeds Crown Court, on September 
10. In April Makhan and some Asian 
friends went to the Napoleon pub in 
a predominantly Asian area of Brad- 
ford. The landlord, Wilkinson, 
refused to serve them drinks and told 
them to leave. The youths asked 
why. Wilkinson replied by threaten- 
ing to set his dog on them and began 
brandishing a stick. Makhan was 
grabbed and he defended himself. 
Another youth was hit with the stick. 
Racist abuse was hurled at them. 
Five days later Makhan was arrested 
and charged with actual bodily harm. 
The Makhan Singh Defence Com- 
mittee called a public meeting and 
picketed the court on the day of his 
trial. The trial judge threatened the 
pickets with prison for distributing 
leaflets in support of Makhan. The 
Defence Committee has called on 
the community to boycott the pub. 
46 Middle Lane, Bradford, N. Yorks 


BHOPAL VICTIMS 
SUPPORT COMMITTEE 


On December 3 1984, the world’s 
worst industrial accident took place 
at Union Carbide’s pesticides factory 
in Bhopal, India. 200,000 people 
were affected by a massive leak of 
poisonous gas. Between 5,000 and 
15,000 people died. One year later, 
with 50,000 people suffering severe 
problems and whole communities 
devastated, the company has failed 
to face up to its responsibilities. 

It is now clear that the consequ- 
ences of the leak will have a long 
term effect. At present there are 
about 20,000 people unable to work 
because of their injuries. Groups 
attempting to organise medical relief 
and legal aid are being hampered by 
the Indian government. Complicity 
between the state government of 
Madhya Pradesh and Union Carbide 
is now evident. Union Carbide has 
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now compounded its crimes by 
ignoring the demands of the workers 
to turn the plant over for more 
socially useful production. In July 
the company closed the factory down 
and dismissed 1,000 workers. 

The state and central government 
in India have increased repression on 
those attempting to organise around 
the issue. Demonstrations have been 
viciously suppressed and dozens of 
people have been arrested. Charges 


MANDA MUST STAY 


Manda Kunda faces deportation. A 
campaign to defend the right of 
Manda and her three children to stay 
in Britain has been launched in Man- 
chester. Manda came to Britain in 
1983 from Zambia with her three 
children and her husband. Manda’s 
husband subjected her and the chil- 
dren to extreme violence. Manda 
finally fled with her children to a 
women’s refuge. While there the 
Home Office informed her that, as 
she is no longer living with her hus- 
band, she has to go back to Zambia. 

Manda now finds herself in an 
impossible situation. She lives in fear 
of her husband finding her, and 
under the threat of being deported. 
A demonstration of 60 women and 
their children took place at Man- 
chester Ringway Airport last July 
when Manda was being interviewed 
by immigration officials. Her friends 
and supporters are calling for sup- 
port. Send letters to Manda’s MP, 
Bob Litherland, at the House of 
Commons and to the Home Office 
(quote the reference No: K255859). 
For further information contact: 
Manda Kunda Defence Campaign 
clo Abraham Moss Youth. Wing, 
Crescent Road, Crumpsall, Man- 
chester M8 6UF. Tel: 061-740 1491 
ext. 200 


HACKNEY 
ANTI-DEPORTATION 
CAMPAIGN 


Hackney Anti-Deportation Cam- 
paign, together with the Hackney 
Trades Union Council and the local 
Council for Racial Equality, are cal- 
ling on workers not to co-operate 
with any instructions to check 
passports or the immigration/nation- 
ality status of black people who work 
or live in the borough. 

The campaign is carrying out a sur- 
vey of all public services in the 
Hackney Borough to discover who is 
making passport checks and why. 
The campaign is in response to the 
massive extension of passport checks 
and raids and the growing use of 
internal immigration control proce- 


against those activists arrested. 
Donations for medical and legal 
relief should be sent to: Bhopal Vic- 
tims Support Committee, Top Floor, 
50/2 Kings Street, Southall 
Middlesex. 
For more information about what 

is happening in Bhopal contact: 
Bhopal Solidarity Group, c/o Com- 
{monground Resource Centre, 87 
| The Wicker, Sheffield. 


dures by the Home Ofiice. 


| The campaign is calling on the 
Hackney Borough Council to stop 
the checks that still operate in its own 
offices, contrary to its stated policy. 
Hackney Anti-Deportation Cam- 
paign 
Box 39, 136 Kingsland High Street 
London E8 2NS 
For more information contact: Alok 
Biswas 17 Dalston Lane, London E8 
Tel: 01 254 4898. 


MAIRE O'SHEA 


: Dr Maire O’Shea, a 65 year old con- 

| sultant psychiatrist, was arrested on 

| January 5 1985 and charged under 
the prevention of Terrorism Act for 

| conspiracy to cause an explosion in 

the UK. Dr O’Shea strongly protests 
her innocence. 

While on holiday in Ireland she 
had learned that her home in Birmin- 
gham had been raided by the police. 
On her return she was arrested. 

Suffering from arthritis and bron- 

1 chitis she was remanded in solitary 
confinement for two months before 
being released on bail. At her com- 
mittal hearing in July — six months 
after her arrest — her lawyer argued 
that there was no admissible evi- 

dence against her. This was rejected 


by the magistrates. 

Maire O’Shea has worked for the 
National Health Servie for over 30 
years and has been politically active 
in her union, ASTMS, and the 
Troops Out Movement. She has 
been sacked from her job and has 
been denied legal aid to fight her 
case. 

On November 9, the Maire 
O’Shea Campaign held a demonstra- 
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of attempted murder have been laid 


tion and rally of over a thousand sup- 
porters in Birmingham protesting 
her innocence and demanding that 
the charges against her be dropped. 

Her trial begins on January 14 
1986 in Manchester. 

The Dr Maire O’Shea Support 
Campaign are asking for donations 
to the defence fund and for letters of 
protest to the Home Secretary cal- 
ling for the charges against her to be 
dropped. 

Further information from: Dr Maire 
O’Shea Support Committee c/o 448 
Stratford Road, Birmingham 11. 
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ARRESTED AND SACKED 


1,800 nurses and auxiliary workers, 
have been arrested and sacked, and 
replaced by the apartheid armed 
forces, at the Baragwanath Hospital, 
Johannesburg by the racist Pretoria 
regime. 

The South African Congress of 
Trade Unions is appealing to all the 
workers of the world for solidairty 
action by: 

sending protest messages to: 
PW Botha, President of South 
Africa, Union Buildings, Pre- 
toria, South Africa. 
Sending contributions to assist strik- 
ing workers with Strike Funds. 
Donations should be sent c/o: 
SACTU West European Office, 
8 Flowers Mews, off Archway 
Close, Upper Holloway, London 
N19 3TB, UK. 
All contributions should be marked 
clearly “Health Workers Appeal”. 


22 NAMIBIAN POLITICAL 
PRISONERS FREED 


The South African controlled Multi 
Party Conference released 22 politi- 
cal prisoners on November 14. 

21 had served their sentences in 

South African prisons and one in 
Namibia. The freeing of the prison- 
ers means an end to the hardship and 
deprivation of those released, but 
the real motive behind their release 
is not humanitarian. The Multi Party 
Conference hopes to gain some 
international credibility by this 
action. The Repression and Political 
Prisoners Campaign, convened by 
the Namibian Support Committee, is 
demanding the immediate release of 
a further 31 political prisoners. The 
Campaign states that the number of 
Namibians detained without trial has 
risen from 60 to 98 in the past three 
months. The deployment of 
Koevoet, the assassination squad 
and counter insurgency unit, in the 
urban areas is directly related to the 
sharp increase in detention without 
trial. 
For more information contact: 
Namibian Support Committee, PO 
Box 16, London NW52LW. Tel: 01- 
267 1941/2. 
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Oh Dear! That ‘Criminal 
Minority’ Again 


GUS JOHN 
Examines the Police Report on the Handsworth Riots 


I have no doubt that by now every “O” 
level student worth her salt could 
rehearse the official answer to the set 
and predictable question “who and 
what are the causes of riotsin Britain’s 
inner cities, and how should law and 
order be guaranteed?” 

In providing the answer, that student 
is amply-assisted by the report of the 
Scarman Inquiry and of the Hytner 
Inquiry, the preachings of umpteen 
magistrates and judges, the rantings of 
Margaret Thatcher and of her various 
Home Secretaries under whose gover- 
nance those massive revolts have 
occurred, yards of newsprint from an 
unashamedly racist media, and now, 
the latest offering from Mr Geoffrey 
Dear, Chief Constable of the West 
Midlands Police. 

Mr Dear recently reported to Doug- 
las Hurd on the Handsworth events, a 
taste of which Hurd himself got, and 
from which not even his obsequious 
“obedient servant” Geoffrey Dear and 
his paramilitary police could have pro- 
tected him. 

Mr Dear’s report has all the flavour, 
common sense and profundity of a 
lengthy piece written by a Daily Mail 
reporter who, having scurried around 
picking up half-baked theories here 


and there, runs off proclaiming to the 
world that he has got a scoop. 


CLOUD CUCKOO LAND 


Let us examine Mr Dear’s claims, 
based on enquiries his officers have 
diligently and successfully carried out 
“combining the best traditional detec- 
tive skills with the latest computer 
technology”. 

Mr Dear in this covering letter to the 
Home Secretary states boldly: 

“The overwhelming majority of the 
population in Handsworth supported 
the police before, during and after 
the disturbances and that one fact 
reassures me above all others that the 
position can be retrieved and that 
normal life can continue in the 
future”. 

Normality for Mr Dear equals the 
absence of overt hostility towards the 
police, and the absence of riots. The 
police, in his view and according to the 
law and order gospel of Thatcherism, 
are representatives of moral authority 
and, in protecting the very fabric of soc- 
iety, they require the “active and con- 
structive support of all persons of good- 
will”. Those who do not readily offer 
such support are held to be deviant. 

Pointing “the way ahead”, Mr Dear 


warns: 

“The facts already cited in this report 
point very clearly to the conclusion 
that the majority of rioters who took 
part in these unhappy events were 
young, black and of Afro-Caribbean 
origin. Let there be no doubt, these 
young criminals are not in any way 
representative of the vast majority of 
the Afro-Caribbean community 
whose presence has contributed to 
the life and culture of the West Mid- 
lands over many years and whose 
hopes and aspirations are at one with 
those of every other law abiding citi- 
zen. We share acommon sorrow. It is 
the duty of us all to ensure that an 
entire cultural group is not tainted by 
the actions of a criminal minority.” 

-So, you co-opt the majority on the 
side of law and order and you coerce 
them into believing that they have a 
moral duty to help you control and dis- 
cipline the “criminal minority”. 

Problems they do have. Mr Dear 
“would never seek to minimise the 
problems of being young, black and 
unemployed, in a decaying inner city 
environment”. “These and other ills 
cannot be ignored and deserve to be 
addressed by society as a whole. But 
they can never be taken singly or 
cumulatively as an excuse for criminal 
behaviour or as retrospective justifica- 
tion for rioting, looting and murder”. 
And what of the 132 whites and 49 
Asians who with the 221 blacks were 
arrested in Handsworth/Lozells and 
elsewhere in the Force area during the 
two days of rioting? 

By seeking to distance young blacks 
from the experience of the black work- 
ing class as a whole, Mr Dear, like 
others before and after him, is hoping 
to transform class warfare into the 
unfortunate happenstance of an 
organised group of young black crimi- 
nals attacking police and property, in 
Handsworth’s case because the police 
dared to upset their drug dealing prac- 
tices. 

The whites and Asians who were 
arrested then become opportunistic 
criminals, not endemic criminals like 
the blacks, but people who could not 
resist criminality once such golden 
opportunities were created by the 
blacks. The mass uprisings that were 
visited upon this nation by the 
forebears of those whites (and which 
incidentally the forebears of the Asians 
staged repeatedly on another terrain) 
are therefore seen as having nothing to 
do with the condition of Britain today, 
and the response of this generation to 
it. 


THE ‘SOFT’ APPROACH 


But then, Mr Dear’s diagnosis is very 
simple, as is his prescription. He went 


to great pains to point out how he and 
his predecessor Phillip Knight followed 
the Scarman catechism to the letter. 
Their police penetrated youth clubs, 
schools, tenants associations, mosques, 
leisure centres, and the minds of citi- 
zens of goodwill, establishing “an intri- 
cate web of community contact”. Not 
for surveillance purposes of course. 
Rather, “in this way the expectations of 
the public are heard and an exchange of 
views is possible”. Similarly, the police 
ran youth clubs and “involved the 
young in leisure activities as (it) was 
believed that those most likely to come 
into confict with the police could be 
reached in this way”. 

Convinced that the law and order 
gospel demands that the police be 
allowed free rein to represent moral 
and social authority in this way, 
Thatcher’s government is stipulating 
that the police must be given the right 
to work on kids’ minds in schools and 
steer them away from joining that 
“criminal minority”. 

For those out of school, for the “90% 
of 16-18 year olds in Handsworth 
who’ve never had a job, (and the) 56% 
unemployed for more than one year”, 
the message from Mr Dear is clear. 
Swallow Thatcher’s pill. Be disciplined 
through the MSC’s Community Prog- 
ramme spearheaded by the West Mid- 
lands Police, and when you escape 
from that, go and be disciplined and 
guided onto the straight and narrow 
through leisure activities with the West 
Midlands police. 

If you don’t, you are, in Mr Dear’s 
words, part of “a minority of dissidents 
who refuse to participate actively in any 
community project despite all the 
goodwill from both the police and com- 
munity leaders”. 


DRUG DEALERS AND 
THE POLICE 


And what of the dissident drug dealers, 
Mr Dear’s scoop? 

Drug-dealing in Handsworth is as old 
as Thornhill Road police station itself. 
When I worked in Handsworth in the 
late 1960’s the police knew which pubs 
and shebeens did a trade in drugs and 
who the pushers were, no less than they 
do today. They struck deals with she- 
been owners and pushers, confiscated 
drugs, resold some, planted some on 
unsuspecting victims, and harassed 
people with their stop and search pow- 
ers which they whimsically abused no 
less than they do today. Every drug 
pusher in Handsworth, first and second 
generation knows that, as do those who 
are put upon by the police under the 
guise of “needing to identify the crimi- 
nals in an area of high crime?” 


If now drug pushers have the social 


instrument of “riot” to deal with their 
grievances against the police despite 
the settlement they make with the 
police and vice versa — and that is a 
theory Mr Dear claims to have proven 
— then that instrument could only be 
effectively deployed because those 
whom they “activate” are already in a 
riot mode. 

Having interviewed young people 
and adults in Handsworth on Sep- 
tember 10 and 11, and sat in the magis- 
trates court as scores of those arrested 
were paraded in front of magistrates 
determined to see law and order 
restored at any cost, I am convinced 
that those drug-pushers would have 
had as much luck getting those men and 
women to riot in their defence as I 
would by taking a loud-hailer and walk- 
ing the streets, summoning people to 
come out and riot. 


Geoffrey Dear. Photo:Press Association 


When, on Wednesday September 
11, those same drug dealers who had 
supposedly marshalled such a well- 
organised combat force took to the 
streets following one of those “truce” 
meetings with the police, and were 
commanding young people and curios- 
ity merchants to clear the streets, they 
received the length of people’s ton- 
gues. They wanted people off the 
streets not because they felt the riot had 
burnt itself ouf and people should settle 
down till next time, but because as one 
fellow put it: “I’ve got a woman and 
kids to feed, and three days now I man 
caan do no trade. Go to your whatsit 
yard and mek dem beast an’ dem 
goweh outa dis place”. 

It was not a youth but an adult, a 
woman aged about 50 who 
remonstrated with them. The police, 
she claimed, would not take the defeat 
they suffered lying down. They would 
make someone pay for it. So when they 
come back and start busting down 
people’s doors and picking people off 
the street who would be there to see 
what they’re doing and defend those 
people when you lot make people clear 
the streets? Why keep the police away 
from dem streets for two nights running 


only to go and hide inside now and 
leave the streets to dem to run riot and 
do what they like with people? 

And, as the young people were pro- 
duced in the dock from beneath the 
magistrates court, each man and 
woman of them instinctively looked 
around to the public gallery. And sure 
enough there were mothers and fathers 
of that same 45-55 age group sitting 
there nodding at them and waiting to 
hear the inevitable remand in custody 
or remand on bail with a dusk to dawn 
curfew. 

One old man was prompted to 
exclaim afterwards that he’d never 
been in a South African court, but what 
he experienced in that court that day 
must come pretty damned close to what 
goes on in South Africa. 

So there at least were some “dissi- 
dent” parents who made a point of 
standing by “the criminal minority”. 


And what of Mr Dear’s Way 
Forward? 
COERCION AS A 
DETERENT 
Terence Morris, writing in New 


Society, November 29 1985, observed 
that “riot confers no licence for 
generalised violence on the part of the 
agents of the state”. Morris is there 
arguing, unlike Dear, in favour of a riot 
squad, and asserting that it will be 
easier to keep a tight rein on a riot 
squad in a way that one can’t with sup- 
port groups drafted into a police district 
from other areas. 

If people like Anderton, Newman, 
Oxford and others, never mind the 
bloodthirstier sections of the British 
media, believe that lawlessness on the 
part of the police is excusable in a riot 
and post-riot situation, then the British 
courts have shown themselves to 
endorse that view every step of the 
way. The whole affair then becomes 
viciously circular. 

While Commissions of Inquiry meet 
to analyse causes and cures, and police 
and community leaders scurry around 
demonstrating that theirs is a “common 
sorrow” and that they have no funda- 
mental disagreements, not even about 
what “returning the situation back to 
normality” means, the injustice 
machine accelerates in the cause of law 
and order, and the safeguarding of 
people’s rights and civic entitlements is 
considered an almost obscene concern, 
given the circumstances. In one fell 
swoop, magistrates and judges not to 
mention solicitors and barristers, man- 
age to engender in defendants, their 
families and their communities’ the 
kind of resentment which remains deep 
seated and festering, ready and waiting 


to be given expression in full force on 
another day, whether or not by the 
same people. 

No one is deterred. No one is seen as 
“an example” by others. They do not 
learn to respect and abide by “the con- 
sensual values” of the society any more 
than they did before. They don’t go 
running in droves to the nearest com- 
munity policing facility. They and their 
communities are subjected instead to 
more of the vicious treatment that is 
visited upon the community by an 
occupying force on whom no checks are 
imposed in the wake of the warfare on 
the streets, even as the consultation 
and the community liaison is stepped 
up in an effort to restore “normality”. 

And if the law and order gospel and 
the pilgrims within the police and the 
community and inside the courts fail to 
achieve what they want now they would 
be no more successful with baton 
rounds, CS gas and water cannon at 
their disposal. 

Similarly, Afro-Caribbean and 
Asian communities must deal with 
those “leaders” who seek through their 
activities to incorporate the black 
working class into the law and order 
regime of Thatcherism. They must 
stand by Mr Dear’s “criminal minority” 
and assert that black people, young and 
old, have every right to a stake in the 
political, economic, social and cultural 
life of this country, and will not be 
coerced into swallowing Thatcher’s 
pill. 

Contrary to what Chief Officers of 
Police say, it is crystal clear that they 
see themselves not as the “alien wedge” 
within the inner-cities, pushed inexora- 
bly to the front-line of the class war, but 
as people on whose shoulders it prop- 
erly rests to promote an authoritarian if 
not totalitarian police state. 

In forces such as Geoffrey Dear’s the 
police have had a fair measure of suc- 
cess in gaining acquiescence in that 
belief and the strategies that arise from 
it. Which person of goodwill would 
want to argue with the police running 
MSC work schemes, youth clubs etc, 
unless they are criminally or politically 
“dissident”? 

The police and the courts have had 
their way with us for generations. So 
indeed has the British economy and 
successive British governments. 

If Mr Dear’s report and the British 
establishment’s response to Hand- 
sworth, Brixton, Tottenham etc do 
anything, they compel us, and not least 
of all the present generation of urban 
black British warriors to re-assess the 
political stance we adopt to the British 
state and its coercive agencies, and it is 
a task that cannot be delegated or long 
be delayed. 


‘My Fears’ After This Failure 


Brixton, 1981. Photo: John Sturrock/Network 


By Darcus Howe 


Following the publication of the Scarman Report on the ‘Brixton 
Disorders’ of April 10-12, 1981, which followed the implementa- 
tion by the police of an intensive stop and search operation 
codenamed ‘Operation Swamp’. Darcus Howe was invited by The 
Times newspaper to write a response. 

Criticising the report as “‘way off beam in all matters that are 
essential and crucial’? Howe warned, “Lord Scarman’s failure. . . 
has ensured that those forms which appear in embryo on the streets 
of Britain’s cities must necessarily develop into full blown manifes- 
tations in the not too distant future”. 

In the wake of revolts in Tottenham, Brixton and Handsworth, 
we republish this article. Not only have its predictions been fulfil- 
led, but the fundamental issues it raises are as pertinent today as 


they were in 1981. 


Whatever else Lord Scarman had to do, 
there were two major tasks before him. 
First his report had to show that he 
grasped the essence of the historic 
moment in its entirety. The British 
people needed to be informed of those 
essential characteristics which distin- 
guished the summer uprisings from any- 
thing that had gone before. Only by 
extracting these characteristics would 
Lord Scarman have been able to fash- 
ion the foundations of his report from 
which his recommendations would 
automatically flow; recommendations 
which would reflect and harmonize 
with the range and depth of the revolt. 

Secondly, he had to recommend not 
what is possible for a Tory government 
led by Mrs Thatcher to accept; not what 
police officers may or may not be happy 
with, but what is historically required to 
restore the balance of power which 
had, over a quarter of acentury, leaned 
heavily in favour of the police. 

Yet again, official society has failed 
to grasp the nettle. The Scarman report 
is way off beam in all matters that are 
essential and crucial. I aim to prove and 
to give others the opportunity of prov- 
ing it for themselves. 

Three central features emerge out of 


the revolts on which any report must 


rest. First, within 10 minutes of the 
Brixton uprising, a body of about 30 
young men gathered and began to 
transform a spontaneous reaction into 
an organised revolt. They coolly set in 
motion and supervised the mounting of 
barricades and the manufacture of pet- 
rol bombs. They organised scouts, who 
moved around on roller skates and bicy- 
cles, returning with detailed informa- 
tion on enemy positions. 

They organised the commandeering 
of vehicles, set in train diversionary 
actions to confuse the enemy. They 
selected which buildings would be 
destroyed by fire and saw to it that they 
were. They organised points where 
those who were injured were attended, 
all the while in touch with develop- 
ments within the area affected by the 
revolt. Finally, they took a decision to 
retreat, which the mass of young blacks 
promptly obeyed. 

Such a body of men and women 
exists in every black community in this 
country. That is what the revolts reveal. 
The point was not lost on the Chief 
Constable of Manchester. Describing 
his experience on the streets of Moss 
Side he said: “I have described it 
already as a form of guerrilla warfare 
and that’s precisely what it is. They 


[young blacks] employed unique and 
extraordinary tactics and last night we 
had to be extremely flexible in our 
nature and ability to respond.” 

Secondly, West Indian parents are 
not prepared to make or to throw petrol 
bombs at the police. I have discovered, 
though, that once young blacks act in 
this way, older West Indians are pre- 
pared to offer them sympathy and sup- 
port. This represents a profound trans- 
formation in attitudes. 

Thirdly, we in the West Indian com- 
munity have refrained in the past from 
taking drastic action, fearing the much 
touted white backlash. It has not come, 
and there is little possibility that it will. 
Something else has happened. Young 
whites joined the revolt. 

This brings me to the crucial ques- 
tion. Why is it that the best elements in 
official society are unable to grasp the 
nettle? And by best elements I mean 
those who are not prepared to respond, 
at this stage, with extreme and brutal 
blood shedding. How could Lord Scar- 
man ignore such significant develop- 
ments? The answer lies in one word, 
myth. They are constrained, inhibited 
and dominated by the myth that the 
British police are the best in the world. 

The British people, in the course of 
neutralising a powerful monarchy, 
established parliamentary democracy 
and in the process developed a sense of 
democracy and freedom over and 
beyond that existing in most other 
countries. Later, millions of ordinary 
working people combined to add grea- 
ter weight and depth to the democratic 
tradition. 

It is this developed instinct for demo- 
cracy and freedom which has kept the 
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British police in check, which has 
ensured that restraints on the police be 
written into law. In addition, the British 
people have, for centuries, practised an 
alertness and vigilance which ensured 
that any attempt by the police to break 
out of the legal and administrative con- 
straints was powerfully resisted. Once 
these constraints are absent, it has been 
proved that the British police are capa- 
ble of all the excesses which charac- 
terise other police forces. 

That has been the West Indian com- 
munity’s experience. For some consid- 
erable time we lacked the alertness and 
vigilance which a vibrant community 
produces. The police sensed this and 
trampled wildly on blacks’ rights. An 
extensive body of experience exists to 
support these allegations. 

To this formidable police power suc- 
cessive governments, over the last ten 
years, have added exceptional powers 
of stop and search. I am prepared to 
accept that parliamentarians, in giving 
these powers to the police, thought the 
police would exercise them discreetly. 

But a police force with a capacity for 
discreetly employing stop and search 
powers in the black community had 
long ceased to exist, except in the par- 
liamentarians’ minds. The British 
police have used these powers to 
express every whim, caprice and pre- 
judice imaginable. And it is in this con- 
text that Operation Swamp was formu- 
lated. 

There was only one force in British 
society capable of bringing Operation 
Swamp to an end, that was the black 
community in revolt. That was and is 
the last card, and in playing it the black 
community laid the basis for an equita- 
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ble reconstruction. 

Lord Scarman’s recommendations 
and their implementation needed to 
create a political impact comparable to 
that which their revolt had generated. 
Liaison, community policing, an inde- 
pendent element in complaints and his 
vacillation on accountability remain 
peripheral unless accompanied by a 
radical and central thrust capable of 
correcting the gross, historical imba- 
lance. His entire package has failed to 
meet this vital requirement. It is mere 
tinkering. 

He had the opportunity to demand 
the immediate abolition of all powers 
of stop and search, Not at some future 
uncertain date but now. Twenty five 
years of history demanded that strin- 
gent safeguards aimed at protecting the 
suspect from physical abuse, verbals 
and forced confessions be enacted at 
once. And finally, the experiences of 
the West Indian community at the 
hands of magistrates screamed for the 
recommendation that the Lord Chan- 
cellor issue guidelines to magistrates 
requiring the highest standards of 
police evidence before defendants are 
convicted. 

Such a package would represent a 
modest beginning, but it would cer- 
tainly have meant to the West Indian 
community that at last a government 
was willing to tackle this problem in a 
fundamental way. 

Lord Scarman’s failure to act along 
these lines has ensured that those forms 
which appeared in embryo on the 
streets of Britain’s cities must necessar- 
ily develop into full-blown manifesta- 
tions in the not too distant future. 


Reprinted from ‘The Times’ November 26 1981 


OMMENT 


ay 


pais) By John La Rose 


Nottinghill 1976. Photo Julian Stapleton 


The Changing 
Language of 
Riots in Britian 


“Riots are the language of the 
unheard.” This pithy opinion, once 
expressed by Martin Luther King, 
shows insight. The language of the riot 
is not polite. It is rude, vituperative, 
brutal and explosive. Language and 
action fuse into a violent response to 
the everyday brutalisation from the 
police, from fascists and racists attac- 
kers, the social security, the racist 
| employer, from the casually racist citi- 
zen, to all of which the rioter is 
| responding. Action by the rioters and 
low intensity counteraction by the state 
then become a public drama. 

From the first tentative bottles, 
bricks and stones, language and act 
have extended to petrol bomb, knife 
and gun. When the moment comes the 
whole bundle bursts, like an abstract 
expressionist painting, into a riot of col- 
our, rhythm and action exploding 
before the magnetised eyes of the pub- 
lic gaze. At that moment, spectators 


and audience are not local; not even 
national; but international. 

In a centre of international news dif- 
fusion like Britain, newspapers, radio, 
television and journals broadcast the 
raw ferocity of every thought and act to 
the world. The rioter, the urban insur- 
rectionist becomes an actor in the 
limelight. His words and actions echo 
around the world. “The police got a 
good hiding” is repeated and variously 
interpreted in thrust and counterthrust, 
to collar public opinion on one side or 
the other. The essence of the violence 
and its meaning insert themselves into 
the international agenda for discussion 
and debate, action and counteraction. 

Britain has now experienced a 
decade of riot and urban revolt by black 
youth, beginning with the Carnival 
Riots in Notting Hill in August 1976. 
After a long gestation, the carnival 
exploded into a major event, largely 
black and Afro-Caribbean, in the sum- 
mer of 1975. The plan then was to take 
it off the streets. Thieving, mugging 
and violence — no more than at carni- 
val in Brazil or Trinidad, and no more 
than at big football matches in Britain 
— were given as the reasons for this 
attempt. 

In 1976 the police took the offensive. 
They did not discriminate between car- 
nivalist, public and the disaffected 
black youth. They imposed themselves 
on the Carnival in their thousands. 
Helicopters clattered overhead. But 
the youth, mostly black but some 
white, resisted. They responded with 
brick, bottle, stone and kick. Black 
youth and white youth. The police cow- 
ered and ran. All Europe stood amazed 
in front of their televisions at the 
unusual spectacle of the police taking a 
public beating. The everyday order of 
events was reversed on that day. When 
the Carnival was over the police waged 
war and battered young blacks all over 
London “for Notting Hill”. 

At the next year’s Carnival in 1977 
police tactics changed and they beat the 
youth mercilessly after forcing them 
into cul-de-sacs. The young blacks had 
come, as always, from all over the coun- 
try. Only some knew the terrain. But 


the police had mastered it. Every brick 
was removed; milkmen were _per- 
suaded not to deliver milk so there 
would be no bottles this time. The milk 
bottles stayed inside the houses. The 
police beat up the youth after dark, out 
of sight of the cameras. They had riot 
shields for that encounter. 

Since then the urban revolts against 
police violence have taken place in 
localised battles. Here the black, Asian 
and white youth have generally com- 
manded the terrain. In St Paul’s, Bristol 
in 1980, a police superintendent was 
saved from being passed out only by the 
intervention of a local black mother. 
The police officer in question made this 
admission in public. Hostilities had 
already reached that pitch of intensity 
after years of intense police effort to 
suppress the black youth, who had now 
grown militant with their mass organi- 
sation. 

Hostile relations had grown with 
SPG (Special Patrol Group) police vio- 
lence, police charges of riot and affray, 
followed by set-piece cases in court. 
Relations became embittered with bat- 
tering and killing: Blair Peach died in 
Southall. With arrests for SUS, with 
stop and search, the most reckless racist 
abuse, with Swamp 81. With mysterious 
deaths in police custody, on police pre- 
mises or without police effort given the 
circumstances: Colin Roach, Michael de 
Freitas, Aseta Simms and Mrs Cynthia 
Jarrett. With crude frame ups:'Newton 
Rose, framed and jailed for life for a 
crime he could not possibly have com- 
mitted. The campaign for his release 
rocked Hackney and Tottenham. And 
so many others. 

There is a long history to all this: 
programmed failure in the schooling 
system, then unemployed and out on 
the streets; violent police action break- 
ing into homes as happened with Mrs 
Cherry Groce and constant general rep- 
ression of the black population. Magis- 
trates courts are rubberstamps for the 
police. Judges, the last bastions of early 
hope and belief in justice and the 
courts, were found generally to be 
biased in favour of police evidence. 

Then Mrs Thatcher came to power in 
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1979 with monetarism, deindustrialisa- 
tion, retrenchment, and the rapid rise 
in unemployment. Commentators won- 
dered when the unemployed would 
revolt as the millions of unemployed 
mounted. The moment came with the 
New Cross Massacre on January 18, 
1981, when 13 young blacks were burnt 
to death in a party. Government indif- 
ference, police and press chicanery 
finally lit the tinderbox in the cities. 
Thirteen Dead Nothing Said. The hor- 
ror of racial attacks would not be toler- 
ated in silence. 


“We warn the country and the world 
that there will be no social peace 
while blacks are attacked, killed, 
injured and maimed with impunity on 
the streets or in our homes.” 


These words are taken from the five 
point Declaration of New Cross made 
at the New Cross Black People’s Day of 
Action on Monday March 2, 1981. 

Bristol, Brixton, Toxteth, Hand- 
sworth, Tottenham.’ Each moment 
marked a new stage of police tactics in 
repression and in emerging popular 
countertactics to match. The miners 
strike marked another development: 
national, centralised police control and 
riot police to counter the flying pickets 
and the massed pickets. 

The police have been appointing 
commanders at Scotland Yard and 
senior officers in the divisions responsi- 
ble for community relations for a long 
time now. Commander Merrick of Scot- 
land Yard was the first appointee I 
remember. Others were appointed 
after him with great public fanfare. The 
same was done in other parts of the 
country. Community policing is not 
that new. Police liaison committees 
have existed since the 1970s with little 
effect on police — black community 
relations. You can see at the Police Fed- 
eration conferences, as reported on 
television, police top brass and even 
the Home Secretary being booed. The 
top brass are not in control of the rank 
and file. Community policing is just 
another cover for police public rela- 
tions and police intelligence gathering. 

Armed _ police actions, Instant 
Response Units and plastic bullets mark 
the new stage in state coercion. 

The police have stopped beating the 
miners, someone said. They are now 
beating-up the blacks again. 

One-sided police brutality will not be 
tolerated. Black, Asian and white 
working class youth are not victims. 
They are part and parcel of the struggle; 
protagonists of their own fate; self- 
organising, attacking and retreating, 
“giving a good hiding”, also taking 
blows, in the general political and social 
battles for a better Britain. 


Life on the Farm 


By Claire Shepherd 


Broadwater Farm, Tottenham. Photo: News Line 


‘Broadwater Farm Housing Esate in Tottenham, North London, 
will now be remembered as the place where the battle between 
black youth and the police resulted in the death of the ‘first police- 
man on mainland Britain’ in the course of the riot. 

This estate was originally advertised for its architectural design 
and designated a major breakthrough in housing for working 
people. There are now plans to demolish it. We asked one of its resi- 
dents, Claire Shepherd, to give an account of life on the Farm. 


The events of the past two months on 
the Broadwater Farm Estate, Tot- 
tenham, since the uprising on October 
6 must remind planners, council work- 
ers, and residents on the estate of how 
easily and without warning dreams can 
and do turn into nightmares. 

I moved to the estate in April 1975, 
with my five year old son, from neigh- 
bouring, conservative Hornsey. The 
estate was then only five years old, and 
in fact I had not heard of it until the let- 
ter from the housing office arrived, 
with the one and only offer of a 
maisonette on the estate. 


SETTLING IN 


The first months were spent in the 
domesticity which every house-mover 
experiences — getting gas and electric- 
ity supplies turned on, buying beds, 
begging a cooker, and getting bits and 
pieces together, which is necessary 
when one moves from furnished into 
unfurnished accommodation. 


Slowly everything found a place, and 

some semblance of order was present in 
the spacious two bedroom flat. There 
was potential, one could be creative 
with the space, and it was warm in the 
winter. 
I began to get to know the neighbours 
— at that point there was a50—50 mix 
of black and white people on each 
floor, some middle-aged, others 
young. To my memory all had children, 
and quite a large number had jobs. 

There was a tenants association on 
the estate, which was criticised by some 
sections for harbouring racists in the 
large white majority which controlled 
it. Eventually the white majority gave 
way to a large black majority, when a 
new constitution came into effect. 

White control gave way to black con- 
trol, and tenants as people were forgot- 
ten in the maintaining and keeping of 
power. Nobody thought to ask the hun- 
dreds, who wanted no white domina- 
tion, no black domination either. 
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I made few, if any, deep friendships 
on the estate over the past ten years. It 
would have been all too easy to lose a 
sense of individuality, and to become 
over-engrossed with the happenings on 
the estate, and with people on the 
estate; in other words, to lose a sense of 
perspective. There were rumours of 
muggings, doors being broken down, 
flats entered into, and rape. I knew, 
and was aware when neighbours 
experienced personal crisis, or suffered 
loss by break-ins, but unless one 
became part of the estate network, or 
had feelers out, it was quite easy to get 
along with one’s life in relative comfort 
and peace. 

No changes were obviously notice- 
able, until the early 80’s when talk of a 
Youth Association on the estate began. 
An empty fish and chip shop in the 
Tangmere block, in the centre of the 
estate, became its first site. There was 
also a hairdresser, a grocer, a laun- 
derette, an off-licence, a newsagent, 
and a dry-cleaners. In fact, Broadwater 
Farm could be likened to a small self- 
contained village. It is possible to exist 
for months without going off the estate. 

The racial mix on the estate began to 
change. A report by Haringey’s Com- 
munity Relations Officer, Jeff Craw- 
ford, dated October 23 1982 stated 
that, “it was also obvious that the racial 
mix on the estate was swiftly becoming 
different from the racial mix on other 
estates in the borough, and elsewhere 
across the country,” that, “white ten- 
ants would appear, in the absence of 
records, to be able to successfully lobby 
for transfer elsewhere, while black ten- 
ants on the estate who similarly apply 
for transfer were turned down.” 

Jeff Crawford had also warned of an 
“imbalance in the age ranges on the 
estate” and that, “in a nine month 
period ending early June 1981 eighty- 
five per cent of the two and three bed- 
room units on the estate were allocated 
to the homeless. . .it is estimated that 
the level of black tenants is between 
sixty and eighty per cent of all tenants.” 


THE POLICE 


The first major crisis occurred when a 
youth, Roger Scott, was arrested on 
November 1 1982 as he allegedly came 
out of the Social Club, below the shop- 
ping precinct on the estate. Several 
black people picketed the local police 
station demanding to know on what 
grounds he was being held. 

On November 2 two policemen 
answered a call on the estate and it was 
claimed that one of them was attacked 
and hit on the head. Both took cover 
and summoned help, which arrived 
shortly in the form of several van loads 
of police with riot shields. These, I later 


found out, were the IRU’s, the Instant 
Response Units. 

They patrolled the estate throughout 
that afternoon, and into the night. Rep- 
resentatives from the Council, the 
Community Relations Council, and 
others, were seen talking to residents 
and police. Some tenants complained 
then, about the number of officers, and 
the tension which their presence pro- 
voked. 

According to one report, dated 
November 12 1985, “It was at this point 
(in 1982) that anything could have hap- 
pened.” Many youngsters claimed 
police officers were calling them “sun- 
shine”, “nigger” and “blackie”. A 
police spokesperson claimed at the 
time that tensions had been growing 
since July of that year, with missiles 
being thrown at policemen patrolling 
the estate. On one occasion this led to 
police cordoning off the estate, an 
event which many tenants, when asked 
later, claimed not to have known 
about. 


In 1983, on the May Bank Holiday, | 


four policemen entered my home. 
They were rude, dismissive, and made 
no attempt to reply to my question, of 
why they were there. At Tottenham 
police station I was told that a 
neighbour, described by the police as 
“timid, nervous and sensitive”, had 
made a call from the phone booth, a 
hundred yards up Mount Pleasant 
Road, off the estate, to report that my 
door was open. 

When I asked to speak to this person, 
a woman, the police would not permit 
me to do so, for fear of “upsetting” her. 
No question as to my feelings about the 
police presence in my home without 
knocking, whilst I was sitting upstairs, 
quietly transcribing and a friend was 
reading. My friend was told to stop 
being so aggressive, and I was told a 
few days later that [had no grounds for 
a complaint. 

On October 6 1985, the police 
entered Mrs Jarrett’s home and during 
their search she collapsed and died. 


AFTERMATH OF THE 
UPRISING 


After the uprising on the estate, police 
surveillance remains intimidating in the 
extreme. A psychological warfare is 
taking place. During the first week resi- 
dents sat, or lay on their beds, listening 
with fear as police armed with shields 
and plastic bullets pounded the cor- 
ridors. Doors were broken down, 
people beaten up, searches made and 
photographs taken. Phones have been 
cut off, or tampered with. We have 
learnt that the police question our vis- 
itors, and notes are made of people 
entering and leaving the estate. 


The police questioned the residents. 
We were asked about our country of 
birth. When I told the police I was from 
the Caribbean, they asked where that 
was. Such is their mentality. What has 
my height or phone number to do with 
Mrs Jarrett’s death or the subsequent 
uprising? Police say they have photo- 
graphs of all the residents. 

Everyone I have spoken with in the 
past weeks is desperate to get away, or 
has gone. Some residents may miss the 
warmth of the flats, but being off the 
estate is preferable to the explosive 
political situation which has developed, 
and most black tenants don’t want to be 
used as horsebacks, by individuals or 
politicians. 

A number of white tenants have 
moved. Some black tenants are getting 
angry with Haringey Council, who 
appear to be finding alternative accom- 
modation for certain people, but not 
for the mainly black tenants, who have 
had to stay. 

Children have been arrested and 
kept in detention, and except for a few 
diligent individuals, Haringey Council 
is again maintaining a low profile about 
trying to find the whereabouts of these 
youths, a few of whom were alleged to 
be under fifteen. Parents have been 
refused access to children, who are 
being moved to different institutions 
around the country. 

For many tenants, myself included, 
the Broadwater Farm estate has 
deteriorated into a political battle 
ground, with personalities to the right, 
and the left. Tenants are the fodder 
now used by “sides” to score points off 
each other. 

Earlier in February, the national 
media made a splash on the front page 
when Princess Diana visited the Broad- 
water Farm Estate saying it was “hard 
work” being a Princess. Many of the 
residents were cynical, with reason. 
Money which had been spent on the 
day could have been better spent 
improving the facilities, which tenants 
had to live with after she had gone. Can 
you imagine the fuss there would have 
been if little William or Henry slept 
with cockroaches crawling over their 
tense bodies? The children of Broad- 
water Farm estate have spent the past 
two years enduring this. 

The media who flew like vultures to 
the estate on October 7, and who 
stayed for a few days — long enough to 
satisfy their enormous craving for 
words such as “rioters”, “muggers”, 
“problem families” and “dumping 
ground” — have all long since gone. 
They are to be seen in part to blame, as 
perpetrators of the problems of the 
estate, as much as the politicians who 
refused to listen to warnings. 
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by DARCUS HOWE 


Things Fall 
Apart 


While in Trinidad recently, for a few 
days, I witnessed what can only be 
described as an odd spectacle; odd in 
the sense that neither I nor several 
people to whom I have spoken since 
ever heard of, or witnessed, such an 
event before. 

The Port of Spain City Council is the 
equivalent of any of the major, local 
councils in urban England. Moreover, 
local councils in the island state are 
structured broadly along the same con- 
stitutional lines as those in this country; 
a colonial legacy so to speak. 

Elections take place at clearly 
defined intervals, revenue is raised 
from the city’s citizens by way of rates 
and other levies, with a supplementary 
grant from central government topping 
up the coffers. The Town Hall imposes 
itself on the main shopping centre and 
the bureaucracy, which tends to the 
needs and wants of the capital, is 
housed therein. 

The Mayor, mayoral chain and all, 
sits atop this unit of state power ensur- 
ing that the ruling party’s policy is 
implemented. Here the People’s 
National Movement governs both at 
central government and local govern- 
ment levels. 


A SIMPLE PLAN TO 
IMPROVE THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Three years ago, the Council commis- 
sioned a local engineering firm to pro- 
vide a plan to improve the drainage of 
the city which has always suffered prob- 
lems of flooding, particularly during 
the rainy season. The engineering firm, 
headed by a big-wig in the ruling party, 
Vice-President of the Senate to be pre- 
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cise, tendered and won the contract at a | 


price of $3.2 million T.T (A local jour- 
nalist has since informed that a German 
engineering firm, employed on road 
building works, offered to do the same 
job and more for $1.5 million T.T.) 

The job was done, with a few hiccups 
here and there, but the council would 
not pay. Earlier this year the firm took 
the council to the High Court for the 
debt and judgement was handed down 
in favour of the plaintiff. The court 
gave the Council four months to pay up 
or be levied upon. Time came and 
went, the days and nights rolled by; the 
Mayor, noted for his pomposity, blew 
hot and cold on this or that issue. From 
time to time he boasted that his qualifi- 
cation aS a management consultant 
would bring efficiency to the city’s 
affairs and a breath of fresh air to local 
government. 

In a clean-the-city-drive he harassed 
and persecuted vendors who occupied 
space on the city’s pavements, ekeing 
out a miserable living; he moved in 
bulldozers to destroy the homes of the 
poor who squatted in squalid condi- 
tions in the suburbs. His was a high pro- 
file, the man of the hour as it were. 
Truth to tell I attended the same gram- 
mar school as the Mayor around the 
same period, and apart from attaining 
the post of Sergeant Major in our cadet 
corps, he was something of a nonentity. 
It is remarkable how a political post in 
our small, underdeveloped territories 
transforms the nonentity into a puffed- 
up and immodest national figure. 
Sergeant Major he was then, Sergeant 
Major he still is. 


PARALYSIS SETS IN 


Meanwhile the engineering firm was all 
but destroyed for want of cash. From 
130 employees, they could now afford 
only three. A local bank and the Inland 
Revenue were armed with court orders 
to levy upon the company. The Vice- 
President of the Senate pleaded, he 
begged, bowed and scraped and the 
Council still would not pay. The bailiffs 
hovered. 

It was the end of the line. Two days 
before the four-month period was up, 
solicitors for the engineering company 
gave notice that they would levy on the 
Council. The Mayor announced to the 
nation that he was in contact with the 
acting Prime Minister, with the impli- 
cation that all was well. (The Prime 
Minister was in Miami attending a con- 
ference). 

On the eve of the deadline I spoke to 
one of the councillors who appeared 
bewildered and at a loss to explain what 
the state of play was. I pressed him: 

“Did the mayor not call an 
emergency meeting of the coun- 


cillors to discuss the issue?” 

Answer: “No.” 
“Does the procedure not allow 
for one of you, or a group of you 
to call for an emergency sitting of 
the council?” 

Answer, lamely: “I don’t know.” 

It was my turn to express bewilder- 
ment. 

Picture the scenario. Newspapers, 
radio and television inform the nation 
that a company has mobilised bailiffs, 
police, warehouses and transport to 
levy on the headquarters of local gov- 
ernment; a councillor appears com- 
pletely and absolutely at a loss, the 
Minister of Local Government is as 
silent as a mouse and the acting Prime 
Minister is nowhere to be seen or 
heard. 

The drama builds. I wake up early 
that morning and make my way to the 
Town Hall. A large crowd has already 
gathered. Scores of trucks are parked 
outside the Town Hall, brought there 
by the plaintiff. And then, striding up- 
street are the solicitors for the plaintiff, 
the plaintiff himself, a bailiff in tow with 
court judgement on parchment. The 
orders are given and a horde of labour- 
ers climb the steps and are guided to the 
Mayor’s office. His desk and chair, his 
mini-fridge, his filing cabinet, his car- 
pet are brought out and loaded on the 
trucks. Swiftly and efficiently the entire 
Town Hall is denuded of all furniture. 
Vehicles belonging to the council are 
seized elsewhere. Here and there Town 
Hall employees stand around staring as 
if hit by a natural disaster. There is a 
weeping and a wailing and a gnashing 
of teeth. 

Now the debt has risen to $5.2 mill- 
ion T.T. $2 million interest. The Mayor 
offers the firm a payment of $1 million 
T.T., the rest to be paid in 1986. The 
answer is no. Still no word from the 
Minister of Local Government, none 
from the Acting Prime Minister. The 
Council still does not pay. They plead 
poverty. 


TO-MORROW AND 
TO-MORROW AND. .. 


The drama builds. “To-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow.” The sol- 
icitors for the plaintiff inform that they 
will move to auction the Town Hall, sell 
it to the highest bidder. I am reliably 
informed that some local businessmen 
toyed with the idea of bidding for the 
building with the aim of renting it to the 
City Council at an inflated price. 

Then a fairy god-father mounts the 
steps of the Town Hall. He was not 
summoned; he went of his own accord. 
He heads a local bank. He offers to 


lend the city the $5.2 million T.T. at a 
higher interest than the going rate. | 


Now cornered and beseiged, the Mayor 
accepts. Still no word from the Acting 
Prime Minister. Silence at the top. 

Perhaps it is apt to place a Shakes- 
pearean quote in the mouth of the 
banker: 

“The time is out of joint; O cursed 

spite, 

that ever I was born to set it right 

But that is not quite accurate. He is 
no philanthropist. He is laughing all the 
way to the bank, inflated interest in a 
bulging briefcase. 

The tragedy continues. The matter is 
being debated in the Parliament and a 
government minister seeks virtue out 
of the humiliation. He claims, for his 
party, adherence to the rule of law. 
They could have brought out the army, 
the police, even the people to prevent 
the law from taking its course. They did 
not because they are law-abiding citi- 
zens. Therefore, Vote for Me. 


THE COLLAPSE OF 
GOVERNMENT 


All this would be mere farce if it didn’t 
conceal a deadly tomorrow. What do I 
make of these events? It represents the 
collapse, the paralysis of government. 
It ought to be a commonplace that in 
the face of a social and political crisis 
the leadership acts decisively. Without 
that government is mere parapher- 
nalia, state power is without substance. 
Throughout the crisis, no single 
member of the ruling party, not a single 
member of the opposition said or did 
anything to prevent the collapse of 
local government. The opposition were 
content to score cheap political points; 
the radical movement (and there is 
one) was paralysed too, while a handful 
of labourers, with a smaller handful of 
police and a bailiff in tow, armed only 
with an abstract idea of law, brought a 
unit of state power to a halt. 

It did not begin with the levy on the 
Town Hall. On October 17 1983 Gre- 
nadians went to bed fairly comfortably. 
Government was secure, they knew 
who their Prime Minister was, they 
knew or thought they knew that he was 
alive and well. Things were proceeding 
smoothly or so they thought. They 
woke up to find that he was under 
house arrest and within hours govern- 
ment had collapsed. That is a charac- 
teristic of the modern Caribbean. 
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CALL TO THE 


FIFTH 


q nternational 


: ix Fair 


INTERNATIONAL 


BOOK FAIR 


Dear Friend, 

The 5th International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World 
Books will take place in London, 
England, over three days from 
Thursday 6 March to Saturday 8 
March 1986; and the accom- 
panying International Book Fair 
Festival in London from Sunday 2 
March to Sunday 9 March 1986. 

The precariousness and brittle- 
ness of international life and their 
effects on cultural, social and 
political existence still pose for us 
everywhere the question which 
we raised and discussed in our 
central forum at the Second Book 
Fair in 1983: ‘Resurgence or Bar- 
barism’. 

Kwame Nkrumah, one of the 
great modernising leaders to 
have emerged from Africa in this 
century, fell from power 20 years 
ago in February 1966. Nkrumah’s 
influence, especially after the All- 
African Peoples’ Conference, 
was considerable and at times 
decisive all over the continent; 
and significant in the rest of the 
world. 

Now, 20 years after 
Nkrumah’'s fall from power, the 
people of South Africa are chal- 
lenging and amazing the world 
with their determination, and 
their willingness to die so as to 
end the injustice of apartheid and 
win their national, social and cul- 
tural liberation. Their struggle is 
an inspiring example of the 
numerous interventions by 
youth, workers, peasants, writ- 
ers, artists and_ intellectuals 
around the world, who wanta dif- 
ferent and better life for the 
world’s peoples. 

Two of the central forums of 
the 5th Book Fair will therefore 
be on ‘Nkrumah — 20 Years 
After’ and on ‘The Struggle for 
Southern Africa’. 

Another central forum will 
focus on literature: ‘The Tale, the 


Short Story, the Novella and the 
Novel. What is Emerging?’ 

The new and emerging inter- 
national publishing centres have 
come to recognise in our Book 
Fair and Book Fair Festival a 
forum for the publication, exposi- 
tion and consolidation of radical 
ideas and concepts in the arts, lit- 
erature, music, politics and social 
life; and for reaching an increas- 
ing international audience from 
Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Americas. 

The 5th International Book Fair 
of Radical Black and Third World 
Books will take place at the Cam- 
den Centre, Bidborough Street, 
Kings Cross, London WC1, from 
Thursday March 6 to Saturday 
March 8 1986. 

The accompanying Interna- 
tional Book Fair Festival will be 
held in London from Sunday 
March 2 to Sunday March 9 
1985, and at centres in Manches- 
ter and Bradford before and after 
these dates. The Festival will 
include concerts, readings, 
exhibitions, films, forums and 
panels. The preliminary prog- 
ramme will be published nearer 
the date. 

The Organisers — Race Today 
Publications, New Beacon Books 
and Bogle-L’Ouverture Publica- 
tions — pioneers in radical, black 
book and magazine publishing 
and in international bookselling, 
invite you to take part in this the 


5th International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World 
Books. 


We hope you will be able to 
participate, and we look forward 
to hearing from you. 


Yours sincerely, 


John La Rose 
Director 
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Manley’s New 
Offensive 


It is now five years since the Jamaica 
Labour Party led by Edward Seaga won 
a landslide victory in the Jamaican gen- 
eral elections, ousting Michael Man- 
ley’s Peoples National Party from gov- 
ernment. The election campaign itself 
will be remembered as the most bloody 
and murderous Jamaica has ever seen 
with talk of CIA involvement. More 
akin to a civil war than a democratic 
process, the campaign left nearly a 
thousand people dead. Since then the 
political climate has cooled considera- 
bly. With only a few seats left in Parlia- 
ment, the defeated PNP offered little 
or no opposition to the new JLP gov- 
ernment. The financial crisis of 1983 
brought forth a PNP call for Prime 
Minister Seaga, who is also Minister of 
Finance, to resign. To the surprise of all 
and sundry, the Prime Minister called a 
snap election in October 1983, pulling 
the rug from under the feet of the PNP. 
The latter refused to contest the elec- 
tion charging that the government had 
broken an agreement between the two 
parties that no general elections would 
be called until the electoral register had 
been updated. Since then Jamaica has 
had a one party Parliament and the 
PNP have opted for “public forums” 
held in hotels as their main means of 
opposition. 

Now five years after losing office, the 
PNP opposition have gone on the 
offensive. Party leader Michael Manley 
has once again taken up the mantle and 
has brought the PNP back on the centre 
stage in a bid for power. On October 29 
some 80,000 supporters were mobilised 
to protest against the continued auc- 
tioning of foreign exchange and to 
press for general elections. The protest 
took the form of an all night vigil fol- 
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lowed by a march on the Central Bank 
of Jamaica. At the meeting, Manley 
renewed his call for general elections 
which he said were now due after five 
years and accused the government of a 
corrupt act in calling snap elections in 
1983 with an outdated electoral regis- 
ter. Again, at a recent meeting with 
church leaders of various denomina- 
tions, he charged that Prime Minister 
Seaga’s failure to call elections after 
five years was a threat to democracy in 
Jamaica. 

The PNP could not have chosen a 
better time to begin to act like an 
opposition. Throughout this year there 
has been massive protest against the 
government’s policies. The announce- 
ment of a further increase in gasoline 
prices at the beginning of the year 
resulted in island-wide protest lasting 
for three days. Earlier this year there 
was a week long general strike in pro- 
test over pay, prices and redundancies 
in the public sector. After five years in 
office, in spite of massive inflows of 
foreign loans and the much boasted 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, the JLP’s 
promise of deliverance from what they 
saw as the disastrous consequences of 
eight years of PNP rule has come to 
nought. The country is now reeling 
from the effects of austere IMF 
policies. Sections of local government 
have been slashed; schools and hospi- 
tals have been closed; there have been 
massive redundancies and lay offs in 
the public sector; the Jamaican dollar 
has been repeatedly devalued and 
prices have spiralled. So great are the 
hardships being felt by some Jamaicans 
that the government has introduced 
food stamps to assist the poorest 
families. 

Prime Minister Seaga is now saying 
that the IMF medicine is a little bit too 
hard on Jamaica. Meanwhile he is seek- 
ing “softer terms” after Jamaica failed 
yet another IMF test in September. In 
the meantime Manley, _ stressing 
“dialogue and co-operation”, has been 
assuring the private sector that it would 
have a role to play in formulating policy 
in a future PNP government. Accord- 
ing to a Gleaner report, he also told 
representatives of the Jamaica Manu- 
facturers Association, the Jamaica 
Exporters Association and the Private 
Sector Organisation of Jamaica that he 
and other officers of the PNP had been 
visiting Washington frequently, “hold- 
ing meetings with Secretary of State 
Shultz and other key members of the 
State Department.” The PNP Presi- 
dent is also quoted as saying, “we don’t 
intend to get into the mood of hostility 
that marked relations with the US”. 

Gone now is the rhetoric of “democ- 
ratic socialism”; and the more radical 


voices in the PNP like DK Duncan and 
Tony Spaulding, both former Ministers 
in the PNP government, seem to have 
been silenced. Will the shift to the right 
make the PNP acceptable to the USA? 
Are the PNP ready for government? 
What are their policies? Will Seaga and 
the JLP last another five years? Or will 
Seaga call elections as the economic 
crisis in Jamaica deepens? We will have 
to wait and see. 


Tim Hector: 
Campaign 


The six month prison sentence imposed 
on Tim Hector by the Chief Magistrate 
of Antigua on July 11 (see last issue of 
Race Today) still hangs over Hector’s 
head, and over the future of “Outlet”, 
the weekly magazine he edits. 

His appeal against the sentence was 
heard in the West Indies Appeal Court 
at the beginning of November and 
judgment is expected to be given in 
March 1986. 

In his appeal, Tim Hector contested 
the constitutionality of Section 33B of 
the Public Order (Amendment) Act 
1976, under which he was charged, on 
the grounds that it infringes the basic 
rights of free speech and freedom of 
assembly. The Antigua Caribbean Lib- 
eration Movement (ACLM) argues 
that the law is also discriminatory in 
that it is clearly intended to suppress 
any form of criticism of the government 
by its political opponents. 

ACLM’s political leader, Tim Hec- 
tor, is the only person ever to have been 
charged under the Act. 

The issues at stake in this case are 
much more fundamental than just the 
freedom of Tim Hector and the ability 
of ACLM and “Outlet” to continue 
their work. The fact is that collectively 
they have been a constant thorn in the 
flesh of the Birds. They represent 
defiance to tyranny and have held out 
for freedom of speech, freedom of 
movement and the accountability of 
government to the people. 

Should the Birds succeed in impris- 
oning Tim Hector and making it impos- 
sible for “Outlet” to publish, then 
Antigua could say good-bye to the fun- 
damental rights of freedom of speech 
and assembly. Moreover, the Birds will 
have won dangerous and questionable 
space in which to conduct public affairs 
without ministers and public officials 
having any checks and balances placed 


upon them by the people. 

A Tim Hector/Outlet Defence Fund has been 
established to raise an estimated $50,000 for 
appeal costs. 

Contributions to the fund should be sent to: 
The Tim Hector/Outlet Defence Fund, PO Box 
493, St John’s, Antigua. 


Asian Diary 


Rajiv’s New 
Broom 


It is Rajiv Gandhi's first anniversary in 
office and the newspapers, magazines 
and the new “free” programmes on 
India’s state-controlled television have 
been clamouring with assessments of 
his performance. In the surveys of pub- 
lic opinion conducted by the newspap- 
ers, he scores the highest on his fresh 
personal style, on his ability to spread 
the conviction that at last we have a 
Prime Minister who intends to clean up 
bureaucracy and corruption in govern- 
ment and on his domestic diplomacy 
which has brought about the Punjab 
agreement, fresh elections and an 
Akali Dal government to the Punjab, 
and a settlement of a long-standing dis- 
pute in Assam. Most commentators, 
feeling as Indian editors usually do, far 
superior to the public they poll, have 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude to 
Rajiv’s. promise to clean up govern- 
ment. Since the middle of Nehru’s gov- 
ernment, way back in the fifties, a class 
of professional politicians has arisen 
and grown. The people’s movement of 
the late seventies, which was led by 
Jayaprakash Narayan, joined by mill- 
ions all over India, and was partly 
responsible for the imposition of 
emergency rule by Rajiv’s mother 
Indira and his late younger brother 
Sanjay, was primarily aimed at clean- 
ing up India’s politics. 

It is a well known facet of Indian exis- 
tence that nothing, but nothing, from 
the permission to buy military equip- 
ment to the favour of reserving a berth 
on a sleeper train, gets done without 
bribery. In his public statements and in 
some of his actions, denying suspected 
corrupt Congress politicians the party’s 
nomination, for instance, Rajiv has set 
his face against corruption. Whether 
that stance can be turned into practice 
is still to be seen. Rajiv has nothing to 


lose. There are more people paying 
bribes than taking them, a clear natural 
majority for a new broom. 

Quite rightly, the public polls are 
least convinced of Rajiv’s ability to 
fight poverty or to solve the basic 
economic and political question of 
India: the land settlement laws, agricul- 
ture. His declarations about taking 
India into the twenty-first century as a 
computerised country give no hope or 
indication of how India’s central prob- 
lem, that of the political will to drasti- 
cally intervene in India’s rural and 
agricultural development (at least 70% 
of the population still live off the land) 
will be solved or tackled. 


Chandigarh 
Divided 


On January 26 India celebrates Repub- 
lic Day. The yearly celebrations and 
parades in all three countries of ex-col- 
onial “India” — now India, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh — carry for some the 
memories of a bitter and barbarous 
partition. Republic Day has till now 
had no such connotations. Next year on 
that day, the city of Chandigarh, 
architectured by the French Picasso of 
building, Le Corbusier, will be handed 
over to the state of Punjab. 

Today Chandigarh is the joint capital 
of two-states, the predominantly Hindu 
Haryana and the predominantly Sikh 
Punjab. Part of the deal that was struck 
between Rajiv Gandhi and the moder- 
ate leader of the Akali Dal, Sant Lon- 
gowal, assassinated for his part in the 
agreement, was that Chandigarh be 
handed over to the Punjab. The gov- 
ernment convened a commission under 
Justice K K Mathew to hear the claims 
of both states Haryana and Punjab. 
The Haryana state government has put 
in aclaim for 408 villages and two towns 
on the border between the states on the 
grounds that they have significant or 
large Hindi speaking populations. The 
new division may not cause any shift in 
populations. It is doubtful whether 
Punjabi speaking minorities or Hindi 
speaking minorities on either side of 
the border will leave their lands or their 
livelihoods and make their way across 
it. The final outcome of Justice 
Mathew’s deliberations, and the settle- 
ment to which it will lead, will affect the 
fortunes of the state governments of 
both Haryana and Punjab. The opposi- 
tion in Haryana accuses the govern- 
ment of giving away Chandigarh with- 
out a fight. 

The Chief Minister of Haryana, Bha- 
jan Lal, is caught in a cleft stick. On the 


one hand he has instructions from 
Rajiv Gandhi not to rock the boat and 
to allow the settlement of Punjab to 
progress. On the other, in the present 
climate of antagonism between Hindus 
and Sikhs and the terror that extreme 
groups have launched on both sides, it 
would be dangerous to his political pos- 
ition to cede territory without a fight. 


CP’s 
Complicity 
With the Raj 


One of India’s leading investigative 
journalists, Arun Shoorie, caused a 
storm before the last election by his 
pamphlet publication which showed 
that the Communist Party of India, in 
the early forties when it was still a 
united party made a secret pact with the 
British colonial ruling power to gather 
intelligence on the nationalist and civil 
disobedience movement. The party 
vouchsafed to the Raj that their cadres 
would be more adept at infiltrating the 
movement than white people and 
known collaborators and policemen. 

Some journalists said that the timing 
of these revelations was important. 
They suspect an intention to oppose the 
formation of a united opposition front 
between communist and non-com- 
munist parties. The revelations would 
cast doubt on the acceptability of the 
successor communist parties in any 
coalition with the Janata and regional 
parties opposed to Rajiv’s Congress as 
these parties, like Congress, base 
themselves in some in- 
stances on unreconstructed national- 
ism, claiming to be the true heirs of 
Gandhi and Nehru, and in some 
instances on pure Hindu chauvinism 
which is suspicious of any communist 
ideology, leave alone a party that bet- 
rayed the nationalist movement. 

The communist parties that suc- 
ceeded the united CPI are now vying 
with each other to be self critical of that 
particular phase. The CPI (Marxist) 
two months ago acknowledged that the 
old leadership had made serious mis- 
takes in the nationalist period. What 
the revelations did demonstrate was 
that parties who give their allegiance to 
Stalin or Moscow have to keep such a 
connection secret. It is interesting that 
no communist party will today openly 
say that, despite realignments in the 
world communist movement, they 
denounce Stalin or the influence and 
control of foreign governments outside 
India. 
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| G poisoning by contaminated water sup- 


uyana In 
Chaos: 
1985 Notes 


by Janice Shinebourne 

G 6 Because of a restless orbit of 

new influences, of confus- 

ed and bankrupt politics, you can’t rep- 

resent Guyana today as a hierarchy of 

influences but as a circle made up of 
three volatile, concentric bands. 

Imagine a thin outer band or ring of 
this circle. This outer band represents 
the new expatriates (the Libyans, East- 
ern Europeans, Cubans and Chinese) 
who have the freedom to come and go 
and who influence the two inner bands. 
In only a slightly larger middle band is 
found the government with its local 
elite caught between the new expat- 
riates and the largest central part of the 
circle, where ferment the masses living 
without the help of the government 
through what is called “the parallel 
economy” (or black market), that is, 
the economy run by so-called “traders” 
and local farmers. Each of these three 
bands of existence in Guyana live by 
rules of their own. 

Guyanese, who live in fear, express a 
fear of all these three levels of existence 
and of the chaotic manner in which they 
relate to each other. They are afraid of a 
new militarised, youthful elite. A 
recent article by a Guyanese sociologist 
revealed that there are seven military 
or paramilitary groups in the country 
and one Guyanese trained in the use of 
arms to every seven others. There has 
been an increase in the use of firearms 
in robbery and casual violence. 

Guyanese link their fear of a popula- 
tion newly accustomed to a “gun cul- 
ture” with the desperation of a people 
frightened that, if they don’t die by the 
gun, they may die as a consequence of 
one of the government’s many failures 
to govern and maintain services, mal- 
nutrition as a result of food shortages, 
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ply, lack of medical treatment in 
decrepit hospitals. They fear too the 
Libyan presence in Guyana with its 
symbols of affluence and cultural confi- 
dence. They fear the Eastern European 
presence. Some said Russians were 
there but I wondered whether they 
were confusing them with Yugoslavs, 
Bulgarians and Cubans who were very 
visible, helping the government to 
maintain services. The Chinese were 
ostensibly there to instruct Guyanese 
on the uses of and skills in cooking with 
rice flour. 

It is not each new expatriate presence 
itself that Guyanese will speak with 
fear about but their combined pre- 
sence. They are odd bedfellows, a mix- 
ture of very different socialist cultures 
curiously estranged from each other, 
the Guyanese people and the govern- 


, ment itself. Yet what they have in com- 


mon is that they bring to Guyana things 
which give them an authoritative pro- 
file: political mobility, foreign 
exchange, food, uses for their skilled 
people. How will their relationship to 
Guyana develop? Might the Libyans 
for example see Guyana as a South 
American base for an Islamic crusade 
in South America? These questions are 
actually being asked in Guyana. So 
Guyanese are worried about their polit- 
ical identity in more ways than one, not 
only externally but internally. Consider- 
ing Guyana’s political history, espe- 
cially the racial paranoia which seized 
the political imagination there with the 
formation of the national government, 
the cynics will say why _ should 
Guyanese be so surprised. 

Rural conditions — conditions which 
have always prevailed on sugar estate 
villages in Guyana — have now come to 
Georgetown. But the changes which I 
have described already also make 
Georgetown particularly the capital of 
the country in the 1980s in a way it has 
never been before to me. 

The rural conditions come to town 
are the careless and cynical attitude of 
those in control to the conditions in 
which people have to live and work, the 
worthlessness of money for buying 
food, refuse not collected, drains not 
cleaned, toilets that don’t flush, scarcity 


of clean pipe water, schools so short of 
teachers and equipment children have 
to be sent home, decrepit hospitals 
short of staff, drugs and equipment. 

White collar workers on whom the 
government depends to give the “city” 
its credibility are now as cynical | 
towards the government as they feel it 
is. Offices function like markets. The 
most urgent task of the day is not to get 
to work but to get to various shopping 
contacts: securing a bag of sugar here, a 
roll of toilet paper there, some flour 
somewhere else. What each person can 
hustle for they will exchange with 
another person for items they did not 
succeed in getting that day. People’s 
energies are substantially used up hunt- 
ing down foodstuff this way. 

In Barbados a lady huckster, on find- 
ing out I was Guyanese, showed me her 
new earrings and said: “You see this? 
This is Guyana gold. I pay B$25 for it 
from a Guyanese trader. Here it would 
cost me $75! As long as I give him U.S 
money he happy. Is not only gold dem 
traders bring, pineapple, ash trays, nice 
Guyanese fruits, in boats. They don’t 
frighten. As long as they get the U.S 
dollar. Guyanese money worth nothing 
here or anywhere else.” 

Always you hear the grudging but 
real admiration for the traders because 
people know they are indispensable. 
Without them there would be riots or 
revolts in Guyana. Officially traders 
are criminals yet their goods are sold 
openly in the market and they get 
through the police barriers and cus- 
toms. You hear of “raids”, and 
“crackdowns” on traders and lately the 
government has taken to dismissing 
members of the police force as a show 
of strength against the traders. They 
have to be reckoned with as an 
extremely significant economic force. 
They dictate the value of money and 
food. In the official economy you can’t 
buy most things, in the “traders” 
economy you can buy anything but at 
exorbitant prices. 

If the new expatriates on the outer 
rim of the society exhibit an authority 
and confidence the government lacks, 
so too do the new breed of traders and 
landowning farmers who keep the 
country supplied with food. Not only is 
there always potential conflict between 
them and people without money to buy 
food, but also between them and the 
militarised section of the population. 
The reports of armed gang banditry all 


over Guyana may be a man- 
ifestation of both kinds of y y | 
conflict 


TALES OF THE RIOT 


ow that the “outside agitators” 

have returned from whence they 
came — Moscow, Libya, Liverpool, 
or the Outer Hebrides, and I suppose 
the “criminal minority” have safely 
returned to crime, here are a few 
tales that you won’t read in the airy- 
fairy analyses of sociologists, 
criminologists and riot analysts that 
now plague us. But at least they cap- 
ture the mood of life on the ground. 


BRIXTON 1 

After the maiming of Mrs Cherry 
Groce a crowd of black youth 
marched to Brixton “nick” and 
placed petrol bombs on the steps 
leading to the entrance. The police 
began to evacuate the building from 
the back exit. 

Two senior police officers, accom- 
panied by an elderly West Indian 
gentleman (one supposes he was of 
the “respectable” kind) left the sta- 
tion to address the hostile crowd. The 
West Indian held a loud hailer to his 
lips and began to test the thing. He 
barely managed to utter the words, 
“one, two, one. . .” when a molotov 
cocktail landed at his feet. This was 
rapidly followed by another. All 
attempts at pacification were aban- 
doned as the officers and the gentle- 
man turned tail leaving Brixton’s 
young black inhabitants to get on 
with their business. 


BRIXTON 2 
Come the second day of the riot our 
local neighbourhood militant Spar- 
tacus R was hard at work. He hastily 
convened a meeting of kindred spirits 
at his offices in Coldharbour Lane 
who must have decided that in order 
to be relevant they should mobilise 
the roots. The whole meeting 
adjourned to Dexter Road Playg- 
round, the heart of the Front Line, 
and attempted to rouse those who 
were there. 

Also present was Maxwell, other- 
wise known as Mad Max. Their rally- 
ing call to the barricades was received 
with polite attention until Spartacus 
pronounced, “Black people use guns 
on each other, why don’t we use them 
against the police?” A group from the 
crowd moved threateningly in the 
direction of both these loud mouths 
and told them both to “haul they 
claat”’. 

Spartacus was last identified by the 
soles of his shoes as he moved at a 
brisk trot down Railton Road, while 
Maxwell merely skulked away. 


WITHOUT 


MALICE 
by 


BRIXTON 3 

Sebastian Godwin, or Cuba Assegai 
as he prefers to be known, generally 
portrays himself as a strong Afrikan 
man, although some believe thug is a 
more apt description. A man of many 
roles and activities, he appeared dur- 
ing the Brixton riot in his guise of 
journalist, suitably equipped with 
tape recorder and dressed in a long 
flowing gown. 

I understand that he came into con- 
flict with both blacks and police as he 
attempted to get his scoop. His habit 
of concealing his tape amid crowds 
discussing the issues of the day didn’t 
go down too well. In the heat of the 
riot, he tried to record the words of 
some protagonists just as they were 
debating what was taking place. They 
told him to get lost and issued threats 
of violence against him which led to 
his hasty departure. 

Not content, he tried the same with 
a group of police officers whose 
words he tried to capture whilst they 
discussed strategy. He was last seen 
in the grip of an Inspector no more 
the strong Afrikan but whimpering 
mess. 


ABOUT FACE 


t Matthews Meeting Place in 

Brixton has the distinction of 
having developed over the last 8 
years from a derelict church into a 
viable community centre. However, 
there are ambitious plans afoot to 
change the face of St Matthews and 
convert it from the popular centre it 
now is into an upmarket emporium 
comprising of wine bar, restaurant, 
bookshop and theatre. The whizz kid 
behind the face lift is none other than 
the Project’s director, local boy 
made good — David Bryan. 

His ambitious proposals are surely 
a departure for the David Bryan of 
yesteryear — organiser of Black 
Studies at Tulse Hill School, militant 
in the Croydon Brixton Collective 
and manager of Brixton’s black 
bookshop — Sabaar. 

His outlook has been described as 
having much in common with Mrs 
Thatcher’s enterprise culture: the 
need for “prosperous black busi- 
ness”, “wealthy black professionals”. 
“How do you mobilise people’s aspi- 
rations unless you give them some 
guarantee that aspirations can lead 
to success?” His outlines on paper 
certainly speak to this requirement. 
The bar proposals for example, Staff 
Implications, Social Contributions 
and, oh yes, 1,000 customers per day 


to make it viable. He also proposes 
to open an “Activity Bookshop — a 
pull factor specialising in children’s 
books and ethnic minority litera- 
ture.” Proposed funders are The 
Greater London Arts Association, 
the British Council of Churches and 
Lambeth Amenities. 

Bryan is rumoured to be consider- 
ing Saatchi and Saatchi, the PR Firm 
used by the Conservative Party, to 


confidential document has just 

fallen into my hands. It is the 
text of a speech delivered to the Soci- 
ety for Caribbean Studies Annual 
Conference in July 1985 entitled 
“What’s Left of the ‘Left’ in Gre- 
nada”, delivered by none other than 
Richard Hart, member of Caribbean 
Labour Solidarity and ex-Attorney 
General of Grenada. 

To this polite gathering of 
academics, Hart put forward the 
thesis that the political analysis and 
account of events in Grenada by Race 
Today and its associates’ (he means 
the Black Parents Movement and 
Black Youth Movement) “was in 
complete accord with what the US 
Government wished to be believed’. 
He adds, “So well did the Race Today 
brochure of events suit the purpose of 
US Imperialism that it is possible that 
it was scripted in the USA well in 
advance. If that is where it originated 
what better way to lend it an air of 
legitimacy than by putting it into cir- 
culation through an independent 
source in another country. This is a 
well established practice of the 
American CIA, the organisation or 
publication chosen as the vehicle for 
publication often being naively una- 
ware of how it is being used”’. 

On what are these amazing allega- 
tions based? Believe it or not, (it is) 
our ability to analyse and publish an 
account of the events before anyone 
else was able to do so. I quote: “The 
importance of this brochure is that it 
was in circulation on October 21 1983 
at a time when no one outside Gre- 
nada, and very few in Grenada, could 
have any clear idea as to the cir- 
cumstances leading up to and con- 
cerning Bishop’s death. . .” He 
doesn’t stop there — our influence it 
seems, knows no bounds. I quote 
again: “Because the Race Today 
brochure was brought out so quickly 
and circulated so widely, and because 
this group was the only one which 
claimed to know exactly what had 
happened in Grenada, this version of 
events received almost global accep- 
tance for a period of weeks, if not 
months. Its credibility was increased 


promote St Matts new image. 

However, a word of warning to 
those who may be taken in by Mr 
Bryan’s PR. His first commerical 
venture, Sabaar Books is currently at 
Carey Street — bankrupt due to mis- 
management. The reasons and cir- 
cumstances surrounding his depar- 
ture, just as it was about to go to the 
wall is to this day a matter of intense 
speculation. 


THE HART OF THE MATTER 


when (without specifically naming 
OREL) its essentials were uncauti- 
ously reproduced by a source well 
enjoying deserved international 
respect.” The “source” is none other 
than Fidel Castro, President of Cuba. 

Hart obviously finds unpalatable 
our position that a Stalinist clique, 
OREL, led by Bernard and Phyllis 
Coard operated within the Peoples 
Revolutionary Government of Gre- 
nada. That their bid for power not 
only resulted in the murders of 
Maurice Bishop and others but pro- 
vided the basis for the US invasion. 

Now, I know the ancient Stalinist 
tactic, used for discrediting oppo- 
nents, is to label them witting or 
unwitting agents of the CIA. But such 
an allegation coming from the mouth 
of Hart of all people, is pretty hard to 
swallow. 


As Attorney General he presided 
over the Diplock Courts, trial with- 
out jury adopted from British prac- 
tice in Northern Ireland and used 
against political opponents in Gre- 
nada. He also enjoyed all the perks 
that the Grenadian regime could 
offer, a free house, free travel, a 
chauffer driven car, a servant and 
cook; it could be said that Mas Dick 
enjoyed ‘Ham, Lamb and Jam.’ 


I understand that he was saved 
from death, or a fate worse than, 
because of his connections with the 
Jamaican ruling class. His old mate 
Commander Barnes, Head of the 
Combined Caribbean Forces, the 
back-up to the American invasion, 
intervened personally to save his 
backside. 


That Race Today are CIA stooges 
is an extremely serious allegation. 
Maybe this is why the document in 
my possession states “NB This discus- 
sion paper contains tentative and 
incomplete findings which require 
revision and amplification”. I ask 
myself, is this his refuge? Is this a 
man who doubts his own word? Or is 
he a political coward? Come on Dick, 
why sow these seeds in a manner that 
prevents you from reaping the 
harvest? 


A ship in time saves mine — (backside) 
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A Century Ago 


A team of English cricketers is going to 
the Caribbean to play a series in the 
year 1986. Iam once more reminded of 
the cricket that used to be played in the 
Caribbean a hundred years ago. 

My father used to play around the 
year 1900 and when a team from QRC, 
of which I was a member, went to 
Tunapuna (his country town) to play, a 
man came up to me and told me: “Boy 
I am glad to see you. Your father used 
to hit the ball always on the top of those 
houses there.” 

Some of my most precious cricket 
memories are the stories my father used 
to tell me and I shall now relate one 
which will show what cricket meant toa 
village population in the Caribbean a 
hundred years ago. 

My father played for the Young Mod- 
ern Ones. They were modern not only 
because they were young, but because 
they bowled overarm whereas the older 
team in Tunapuna bowled underarm. 
My father warned me not to despise 
underarm bowlers because they got sur- 
prising pace with the strange delivery. 
They could get the ball to rise and they 
could also spin it. 

The young ones challenged the old 
boys to a match. The old boys refused 
to play against such trash. However, 
both sides joined the competition run 
from Port of Spain so that the two clubs 
had to meet finally. The young ones 
gave the oldsters a proper beating and 
kept on reminding them always that 
they and their underarm were an 
ancient and out-moded team of 
players. 


The old men, for the most part, took 
it. But one of them told my father and 
his team: “Go ahead Robert. One day 
we are going to play you a match and 
put you in your place”. The youth and 
my father were sceptical and derisive. 

At least one day the Seniors, as they 
called themselves, challenged the 
youth for a match and it was one of the 
greatest events of the time. My father 
and his team were certain that they 
would win, but they lost and they lost 
substantially. 

The cause of the disaster was a new 
player brought into the match by the 
senior men. This man batted and made 
97 runs, a tremendous score in those 
days and but for the fact he was run out 
he would have made one hundred and 
never been dismissed. 

But worse was to come. When the 
youth batted, this newcomer bowled. 
He bowled overarm and dismissed the 
young batsmen one after the other. 
They were lucky to make twenty. When 
the game was over the defeated had 
nothing to say, but crawled away in 
silence to lick their wounds. 

The question, however, which 
occupied them was: who was this 
player? The older team would not say 
and as it was the practice in those days 
to bring someone from a far part of the 
island to strengthen your team, the 
matter remained a mystery for years. 

One year the island of Grenada was 
playing the island of Trinidad in one or 
two friendly matches. The photograph 
of the Grenada team appeared in the 
press. To the astonishment of the youth 
of Tunapuna, in the centre of the pic- 
ture was their former conqueror, no less 


than C.A. Olliverre. He was a famous 


West Indian cricketer who had played 
for Caribbean XI’s not only at home, 
but abroad. 

My father told me that when they 
realised who the great man was they 
were not dissatisfied because it meant 
that the older men were so determined 
to defeat the impertinent youth that 
they must have gone to an infinite 
amount of trouble and expense to get 
this famous Caribbean player to come 
to Trinidad and play a match in the 
country. 

I, for my part, have always thought 
that this event symbolised the deep 
roots cricket had made in a West Indian 
village a hundred years ago. 
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Books 


Lame Verse 


Caribbean Man’s Blues 
by J D Douglas 

De Ratchet A Talk 

by Martin Glynn 

Speak Love To Me 

by Desmond Rutherford 
Published by Akira Press, 
(London, 1985) 

Brive. £5.95 


Reviewed by Imruh Bakari Caesar 


The first collection of poems by any wri- 
ter is not expected to be a definitive tes- 
timony of greatness. However, as a min- 
imal condition, the work should at least 
stimulate interest and sow the seed of 
expectation for the future. These three 
titles from Akira Press fall short of ful- 
filling this minimal condition even 
though the writers at times show that 
they each possess untapped reserves. 

With Douglas and Glynn there seems 
to be a kind of haphazard attitude, 
while Rutherford is trapped in a 
straight-jacket of romanticism. 

Caribbean Man's Blues seeks to bring 
together the various strands of black 
experience in the Caribbean, the USA 
and Britain. This is overshadowed by 
what can be described as J D Douglas’ 
peculiar preoccupation (particularly 
for a poet) with shooting himself in his 
foot. He is indeed widely read — from 
Baldwin to C L R James, Robeson, 
Césaire, DuBois, Shakespeare, even 
Scarman and Henry James. Their 
words preface the poems throughout 
the book. 

Of the poems themselves, there is 
Let Me Do For Me for example which is 
prefaced by Robeson’s words: “Free- 
dom is a hard bought thing and millions 
are still in chains but they strain towards 
a new day dawning near”, but then the 
only desire of the poet is expressed as 
being “. . .to sign/ my name/ on a 


cheque/ on a form/ for a job/ on a book/ 
that I might write/ to my MP/ about my 
plight. . .” 

In I Too Have A Dream the syntax of 
Martin Luther King Jr’s famous speech 
is used to say not much more than: 

I have a dream that one day 

the top echelons of the civil service 
will consist of people who are measured 
not by 

their connections to the ruling classes... 
and it goes on to a dismal and mundane 
end. 

In De Ratchet A Talk, Martin Glynn is 
a different sort of poet. His experience 
is of British inner city street politics. He 
tries to write Patwa or Jamaican creole. 
“Tries” needs to be emphasised, 
because it seems a good point in time to 
state that just as there is bad English, so 
too there is also bad Patwa or Jamaican 
Creole. 

Glynn needs to reflect on the differ- 
ence between language as spoken word 
and language as poetry (oral or liter- 
ary). In Britain creole has become an 
easy road to popular appeal to the detri- 
ment of developing the language itself. 
The result is a repetitive rhetoric like 
Conversation With A Racist “. . .you 
claim to be a pure race/but do you know 
from where you came?/ my roots come 


SD. DOUGLAS 


CARIBBEAN MAN’S 
BLUES 


from Africa/ your’s a Viking or a Dane. 


Desmond Rutherford is a much older 
man. Speak Love To Me is steeped in an 
old Caribbean romanticism, full of 
rural innocence. His verse is of the kind 
people in the Caribbean (and in Britain 
as well) buy in greeting cards covered 
with snow: 

Such peace have I received from you 
my love 

such comfort in time of distress. 

Such loving kindness I never forget 
and honestly hope I never live to regret. 
(An Ode To Mrs. Acinorev) 

This is the kind of verse that could well 
start a long debate on the meaning of 
the word contemporary. Still of the 
three writers, Rutherford seems to be 
most at ease with his writing. 


Mugging de 
Queen’s English 


Mangoes And Bullets 

by John Agard 

Published by Pluto Press, 1985 
Paperback 64pp., 

Price: £3.50 


Reviewed by David Dabydeen 


John Agard is a brilliant performer of 
his poems. He calls himself a “poetso- 
nian” to draw attention to the relation- 
ship between his expression and the 
“satirical spirit and folksy surrealism of 
the calypsonian”. His celebration of 
vral art certainly links him to that 
Caribbean tradition, and in his Intro- 
duction to Mangoes and _ Bullets 
(selected and new poems, 1972-84) he 
acknowledges the influence of working 
in Guyana with All-ah-We, a mobile 
group of Guyanese actors and racon- 
teurs. This work experience, he says, 
“taught me a lot about audience 
involvement”. Those many of us who 
have listened to Agard’s reading will 
agree wholly with him. 

Many of the poems are laced with the 
wit, exuberant punning and comic 
satire that are some of the hallmarks of 
Calypso. The best of these is Listen Mr 
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Oxford Man, a hilarious parody of the 
ruling class and their rules of 
grammar: 


Me not no Oxford don 
me a simple immigrant 
from Clapham Common 
I didn’t graduate 

I immigrate 


The parody on language incorporates 
the stereotypes about “West Indian 
Immigrants” being violent, riotous, 
criminally-minded and prone to mug- 


ging: 


I ent have no gun 

I ent have no knife 
but mugging de Queen’s English 
is the story of my life 

I ent serving no jail sentence 
I slashing suffix in self-defence 
I bashing future wit present tense 
and if necessary 
I making the Queen’s English 
accessory/ to my offence. 


Agard’s purpose in this poem, and in 
many others (e.g. Palm Tree King) is to 
expose the superficial responses and 
touristy attitudes of the English to 
Caribbean people, and this he achieves 
through sheer comedy — white English 
prejudices are ridiculed and rubbished, 
they are laughed out of existence. 

Like Calypso, Agard’s poems are 
also fleshed in sensuality. The sexual 
innuendoes secreted in poems like 
English Girl Eats her First Mango recall 
the “wickedness” of the Calypso lyric 
which is in turn rooted in a mischievous 
and comic Caribbean sensibility. A final 
kinship with the art of Calypso relates 
to the social and political commentary 
of poems like Victor Jara, Michael 
Smith and Come from that Window 
Child, the last a simple, poignant tri- 
bute to the great intellectual and moral 
centre of the contemporary Caribbean, 
Walter Rodney. (Curiously, the date 
given for the assassination of Rodney in 
the footnote to the poem is 
October 13 1980, which is wrong. It was 
June 13 1980). 

The political dimension to Agard’s 
volume serves to remind us that he is 
not merely an entertaining “folksy” 
poet, he is not merely “rants, rudeness 
and rhymes”, as the blurb to the book 
has it. The best of the volume are 
poems which sense and express the 
qualities of concentration and creativ- 
ity that are the true moods of steel- 
bands; the shaping and tuning of pan, 
the making of music from rubble, 
which betoken the Caribbean spirit of 
survival and triumph over the pain of 
enslavement: 


On new ground we scatter old drum 
seeds 

letting them shape a destiny of sound 
unburdening the iron in our blood. 


Agard’s poems will be read with 
delight by audiences here, but their 
tone of compassion and their celebra- 
tion of the vitality of the humour of 
Guyanese people, make them crucially 
relevant to present day Guyana where 
twenty years of Burnhamite dictator- 
ship have scarred the spirit and the vis- 
ion of the people. 


Adrift 


The Sure Salvation 

A novel by John Hearne 
Published by Faber & Faber 
(London, 1985) 

Paperback edition £3.50 


Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


It is the latter part of May 1860, and the 
British barque Sure Salvation lies 
totally becalmed at 1°14’S, 32°16’W in 
the south Atlantic. If a southeast wind 
does not arise soon to blow the ship to 
its Brazilian destination, the valuable 
cargo in its hold will perish. The cargo, 
it is soon revealed, is nearly five 
hundred slaves acquired from the Afri- 
can coast between the Congo and 
Angola. 

Thus Hearne gives us the setting —a 
freeze frame of a moral dilemma. It is 
also a commercial dilemma for the cap- 
tain, Hogarth. Should the slaves begin 
to sicken and die off, how many can he 
afford to discard at sea and still retain a 


~The Sure 
Salvation 


cargo of sufficient size to turn a profit at 
port? There is also a legal dilemma. Bri- 
tain had abolished the slave trade 52 
years previously, and her patrol ships 
searched the Middle Passage to capture 
the vessels that plied the outlawed 
trade. 

It is an intriguing setting, promising 
not only a cross-sectional study of the 
state of mind and soul of the particip- 
ants and victims of a perilous, illegal, 
and immoral venture, but also, simply, 
a good story in the traditional form of 
conflict, climax, and resolution. Unfor- 
tunately, the wind never quite fills the 
sails of this novel, and its total effect is 
as soporific as the hot, still sea in which 
the Sure Salvation languishes through 
most of the 224 pages. 

The novel has weaknesses in style 
and viewpoint. One of the jacket notes 
for this edition suggests a similarity bet- 
ween Hearne and Joseph Conrad. Con- 
rad, a Pole, learned English so well that 
he gave us some of the most brilliant 
novels in the language. Hearne, a mid- 
dle class Jamaican who has been speak- 
ing and writing in standard English all 
his literate life, seems compelled to 
prove how well he knows the language. 
The result is a style that is overwrought 
and needlessly complex — verbosity 
posing as profundity. 

Similarly, the use of five different nar- 
rators is simultaneously too compli- 
cated but insufficient. It pads the story 
with overlong  soliloquies and 
flashbacks from the outside narrator 
(Hearne’s voice), Alex, the cook, 
Reynolds, the overseer of the slaves, 
Hogarth, and his wife Eliza. Yet it gives 
only token recognition, in the third per- 
son, that the black slaves also had 
minds and voices. 

Three quarters of the way through 
the book, the story begins to stir when 
we learn that the slaves are about to 
seize the ship. It is one of the few indica- 
tions we are given that the rebellion is 
not initiated by the slaves themselves. 
The leader is Alex Delfosse, the free 
black cook on the ship, born a slave in 
Louisiana and manumitted at birth. 
Except for a perfunctory narrative 
obeisance to the identities of three of 
the slaves, they remain largely a 
backdrop against which the main 
characters — Alex and the white crew 
— spin out their imaginings, memories, 
anxieties, and rationalisations. This 
makes the novel top heavy with mus- 
ings from the main deck and the poop. 
It lacks the ballast of a sincere attempt 
to portray the memories, sufferings, 
and expectations of the slaves in the 
hold. 

It is not simply that Hearne is unin- 
terested in them. Rather, it is clear that 
he holds the discredited historical 


thesis that the experience of capture, 
transport, and settlement of Africans in 
the New World was that of the concent- 
ration camp, implying the obliteration 
of memory, will, and social ties. How- 
ever cognizant of the undeniable hor- 
ror and humiliation of slavery, such a 
presumption is simplistic in its undere- 
stimation of the “world”, the society 
and culture, which the slaves retained 
and made. In the light of Hearne’s pre- 
sumptions, it is no more than ludicrous 
when the slaves on the Sure Salvation, 
having had their chains cut, inexplica- 
bly produce drums out of nowhere to 
celebrate their release, or break out 
into dancing upon setting foot on the 
mainland. 

The two key characters appear to be 


Definitive 
Intervention 


Darcus Howe on Black Sections 

in the Labour Party 

Published by Race Today Publications 
Price £1.00 


Reviewed by Michael O’Brian 


This short but important pamphlet 
brings together in a revised and 
updated form Darcus Howe’s writings 
from the last three years on the Labour 
Party black sections debate. The publi- 
cation of this collection of articles now 
is both timely and relevant, for in this 
pamphlet Darcus provides us with a 
clear and systematic framework for 
understanding the demand for black 
sections in the Labour Party in the con- 
text of working class politics. 

The key to his argument lies in the 
final article in the pamphlet where the 
author points out that he is often asked 
for his views on the black sections 
debate both by blacks and by white 


the mutinous Alex and the ambivalent 
Hogarth. In spite of all the space given 
to Hogarth’s ruminations, however, his 
motives for assuming the command of a 
slave ship in 1860 are never clear. He 
was, incredibly, talked into it by Alex 
when he took on the black cook during 
a previous layover in Havana. Alex’s 
character and motives are given 
unequivocally, however. He is a cal- 
culating and unscrupulous visionary, a 
rootless free black, at home nowhere 
until he creates his own kingdom. And 
that was precisely his scheme all along 
— to seduce a prevaricating white man 
into captaining a slave ship with him, 
Alex, as one of the crew; to free the 
slaves and seize the ship; to lead the 
blacks up the Amazon to found an El 


political activists, and that many people 
seem to be unable to make up their 
mind as to whether black sections take 
the struggles of the black working class 
forward. Darcus defends the right of 
Labour Party members to form black 
sections by asserting unequivocally that 
blacks must have the right to organise 
independently wherever and on what 
issues they choose, and sets out the 
powerful historical precedents for self- 
organisation. 

But having accepted this absolutely 
fundamental principle, we then have to 
try to understand the class nature of the 
particular organisational form we are 
considering. Here the conclusion is that 

“The black middle class has every 
right to protest, every right to 
organise itself independently so 
as to demand they join the decay- 
ing, mediocre, ruthlessly com- 
petitive, self-perpetuating cen- 
tres of power. They ought not to 
be kept out because they are 
black. For that is what black sec- 
tions are really about, the quest of 
the black, professional middle- 
class for power-sharing with its 
white counter-part.” 

Darcus then develops his argument 
further. It is not enough to dismiss the 
proponents of black sections merely on 
account of their class position. It’s also 
necessary to evaluate the policies they 
advocate too. On this question he 
writes that, “Truth to tell they have no 
other programme than the Labour 
Party’s, and for them that is enough. 
They grand stand about black people, 
but it is in the Labour Party their navel 
strings are buried.” 

If you are one of those who has yet to 
make your mind up on the black sec- 
tions debate, then read this pamphlet. 
It should help you to decide. 


Dorado where he would be king and 
they his subjects. 


On page 189 Hearne stirs up a south- 
east wind to blow the novel to its end. 
In rapid sequence Alex seizes the Sure 
Salvation; the barque is captured by an 
anti-slaver patrol ship; Hogarth and the 
crew who were not killed by the slaves 
are turned over to the militia of a small 
British colony in South America; the 
slaves are released among the bewil- 
dered and hostile creole blacks; and 
Alex, smooth talking trickster to the 
end, convinces all authorities that he 
should remain free to lead and control 
the dumb, dancing mass of Africans. 

Terror, delusion, absurdity — 
Naipaul does it better. 
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BASEMENT 
SESSION 


Post- 
Revolutionary 
Theatre in 
Grenada 


by Gus John 


The prospect of sharing the art of a 
people in a revolutionary or post- 
revolutionary situation is always an 
exciting one. Expectations are high, 
and often centre around the vibrancy of 
the art, the extent to which it is imbued 
with optimism and dynamism, and 
above all, there is the desire to see how 
the struggle of the people to win their 
freedom and to transcend and trans- 
form their conditions of existence are 
reflected culturally. 

It was with such thoughts in my head 
that I looked forward to two theatrical 
performances dealing with the situa- 
tion in Grenada. The first performance 
was by a theatre company from Gre- 
nada called CARIAWA, whose name 
combines parts of the names Carib and 
Arawak, the two main groups who 
formed the population of Grenada 
before they were systematically killed 
off by the European colonisers. 

The objectives of the company are 
described as the perservation of the 
best elements of Grenadian folk cul- 
ture, showing the beauty of that culture 
by bringing it alive in song, dance and 
drama, and the re-creation in the youth 
of an awareness of the importance of 
culture in their everyday lives. Top of 
the list of the aims of the group’s UK 
tour was “to promote Grenadian cul- 
ture”. Yet the group’s director was at 
pains to point out that they were not a 
“political” group, partly political or 
otherwise, and that nothing in their 
performance had anything to do with 
politics! 
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I suspect that the group were being 
over-cautious and taking every step not 
to undermine their visit by appearing to 
be partisan in favour of Gairy, Bishop, 
Coard, NJM, Maurice Bishop Patriotic 
Movement, Scoon the Buffoon or his 
host Pa Pa Reagan. After all, one has to 
admit that in playing to a predomin- 
antly British Grenadian audience the 
company was venturing into a veritable 
minefield. But within the first ten 
minutes of what was a three hour per- 
formance, it became clear that 
CARIAWA did not even begin to con- 
cern itself with such niceties. 

CARIAWA is a folk and cultural 
group made up of some twenty-eight 
energetic young people from every 
walk of life in Grenada. Their voices 
are superb, their costumes are excel- 
lent and their choreography imagina- 
tive, but what they pack into and 
around that, however, is sadly back- 
ward and reactionary. Their main pur- 
pose in touring the UK was to promote 
the Grenadian culture, but what they 
actually projected was a culture charac- 
terised by drunkenness and 
debauchery, adulterous, wife-beating 
men, disharmony between parents and 
children, crookery, theft and supersti- 
tion. Dog eats dog. Women prey on 
one another or get preyed upon by 
men. Nobody works. There is a total 
absence of any positive force, and 
above all, it all happens within some 
kind of political vacuum. 

CARIAWA was formed in 1982, ata 
time when the revolution in Grenada 
was making inroads into every aspect of 
the educational, social and cultural life 


“but what they actually 
projected was a culture 
characterised by 
drunkenness and 
debauchery, adulterous, 
wife-beating men, dishar- 
mony between parents and 
children, crookery, theft 
and superstition. ” 


of the island. CARIAWA lived with 
the revolution until it died. However, 
in 1985 there is no trace of that revolu- 
tion in their work. Not having seen any 
of the performances in Grenada it is 
impossible for me to judge whether 
their politics died with the revolution 
and its leaders on October 19 1983, or 
whether revolutionary | Grenada 
embraced CARIAWA with all its 
backwardness precisely because it was 
reviving the nation’s folk tradition. 

I strongly suspect, however, that it 


must have been the latter, because in a 
post-black power situation, not to men- 
tion a post-revolutionary situation, it 
would be very odd indeed to be singing 
folk songs celebrating your nation’s 
culture in which you describe your 
people as being “ugly as sin”. Even the 


“theatre. . . on the one 
hand it can be used to 
mobilise and educate, as 
well as entertain:. . .it can 
falsify and mislead under 
the guise of entertainment.” 


most generously disposed of 
CARIAWA’s audiences would have 
great difficulty in avoiding the conclu- 
sion, at the end of three tedious and 
acutely embarrassing hours, that Gre- 
nada is the most degenerate place on 
earth — but nevertheless your typical 
holiday brochure island paradise. 

By contrast In Nobody’s Backyard 
by the Ujoma Theatre Company was 
for me a timely and refreshing antidote. 
Written and directed by Gloria Hamil- 
ton “after great research in Grenada”, 
the play takes its title from the words of 
a famous traditional song and dance. 
The play is pure theatre, with a spirit of 
resistance and with a strength and 
optimism which propelled one into the 
very heart of Grenada. 

The play’s director, who is Euro- 
pean, researched it in Grenada, and 
amongst people here in Britain. It is all 
the more remarkable, therefore, that 
the production so authentically suc- 
ceeded in depicting the life and strug- 
gles of the Grenadian people under 
Gairyism, then during their short-lived 
revolution, and finally as they seek to 
make sense of the cataclysmic events 
that brought the revolution to an end. 

The play dealt with its subject with 
sensitivity, realism and humour and 
succeeded in being both serious and 
entertaining. The play’s attempt to 
assist through drama our understand- 
‘ing of the revolution in Grenada and its 
impact on the social and cultural life of 
the people of the island was in my view 
an unqualified success. 

The theatre is a profoundly powerful 
political instrument. On the one hand it 
can be used to mobilise and educate, as 
well as entertain. On the other it can 
falsify and mislead under the guise 
of entertainment. Unfortunately, 
CARIAWA chose to falsify and mis- 
lead whereas it fell to Ujoma to 
mobilise, educate and entertain. 


Theatre 


Uneven 
Production 


‘Ritual’ 

by Edgar White 

Presented by the Black Theatre 
Co-operative 

at Battersea Arts Centre and venues 
throughout the country. 


Reviewed by Cary] Phillips 


Since their formation in 1979 the Black 
Theatre Co-operative have produced 
four plays by Edgar White — Trinity, 
The Nine Night, Redemption Song, and 
this year his latest piece, Ritual. He 
could almost be considered their unoffi- 
cial “Writer in Residence”, for unlike 
Mustapha Matura and_ Farrukh 
Dhondy, he has shied clear of television 
and held true to his commitment to 
theatre. For this reason I look to an 
Edgar White production as a barometer 
of the health of this most important of 
Britain’s Black Theatre companies. 

Ritual concerns the struggle of a 39- 
year-old West Indian (“small island”) 
social worker, Barzey to both educate 
the youth in his Community Centre, 
and at the same time hold together his 
rather turbulent domestic life with his 
wife, Yvonne. A third dramatic line to 
the play is provided by the surrealistic 
intrusions of dead “Uncle Charles”, a 
“one-foot” Caribbean man who stimu- 
lates Barzey in a mephistopholian man- 
ner to “live life”. 

Barzey’s role in the Community 
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Centre is the strongest and most clearly 
developed of the three dramatic situa- 
tions we find him in. Four youth, two 
black males, one white male, and one 
black female, are gradually persuaded 
by Barzey to turn their despair into 
something positive. Stories of Police 
brutality, dreams of pulling off a “big 
job”, the problems of early parent- 
hood, are now to be viewed in the con- 
text of the political education which 
Barzey is intent upon providing them 
with. And eventually their creative 
skills in drawing, in music, and their 
intellectual and analytical skills are 
released in a moving and climactic 
scene in which they chant, under Bar- 
zey’s direction, the rules of “life”. 
(“The role of the Police is to make sure 
that nothing changes.”) But this is not 
the climactic scene of the play. It should 
be, for when we move back to the 
domestic encounter with Yvonne, the 
weakness of the second plot line 
becomes clear. 

Yvonne is a type. Acurvaceous black 
woman who likes to watch the televi- 
sion soaps, hoovers, doesn’t like gambl- 
ing, loves material gain, and has little 
interest in her husband’s work over and 
above whether he is sleeping with the 
girls at the Centre, and expressing her 
dislike of his acquisition of Jamaician 
slang (“soon come”). And her sister, 
Sybil, is more than type, she is 
stereotype. The black woman who says 
“all black men want to do is get into 
your knickers”. She married a white 
man to get back at black men. These 
two women do not seem fully dove- 
tailed into the main plot, and shed little 
light upon Barzey’s relationship with 
his Uncle Charles or his work at the 
Centre. 

But Edgar White’s strength has never 
lain in the domestic, Ibsenic scenes of 
family conflict. His vision is always 
epic, and against the tradition of a 
strictly naturalistic theatre. He is sub- 
versive in his use of the Uncle Charles 
figure, and by his introduction of a 
drummer who enhances or diminishes 
the drama of any scene by his rhythms. 
The music, both live and recorded, was 
both carefully chosen and dramatically 
appropriate. It was one of the more suc- 
cessful aspects of an otherwise disap- 
pointing production. 

Ingram Hood (Barzey) is quite 
frankly too lightweight an actor to 
handle such a huge and demanding 
role. In the recent BBC radio produc- 
tion of the same play, Norman Beaton 
gave to Barzey the depth and nuances 
necessary if we are to truly suspend our 
disbelief. He was also able to inject pas- 
sion into the otherwise drab husband- 
wife scenes. This sloppiness of casting, 
coupled with bad lighting (it was impos- 


sible to see the actors’ faces during the 
whole of the first scene) and unneces- 
sarily intrusive set changing and stage- 
management, hardly gave the play a 
chance to breathe. But there were some 
fine performances, particularly from 
the excellent Sylvester Williams, and 
ever-dependable David Haynes. How- 
ever, they and their colleagues were 
unable to disguise the uneven nature of 
the evening. 

Black Theatre Co-operative have 
recently, with their production of A 
Raisin in the Sun, begun to display a 
welcome sense of historical awareness. 
Over the year their desire to address 
themselves to contemporary questions 
that concern the black community has 
been admirable. And their continual 
support of Edgar White (a writer more 
able than most to fuse the historical and 
the contemporary in one piece) is to be 
applauded. But they are a professional 
company and in a unique and very visi- 
ble position. Details of production mat- 
ter at least as much as the choice of play. 


Duet 


He And She 

Performed at the Africa Centre 
and venues throughout the country 
November 1985 


Reviewed by J E Shinebourne 


Here in London we often hear Carib- 
bean language used in drama and per- 
formance to stereotype or caricature 
Caribbean people (even with the best 
intentions). A rare exception to this 
was He and She with Marc Matthews 
and Zena Puddy as the principal per- 
formers. 

Their choice of pieces was exciting. It 
gave full scope to both performers with 
their obvious love for the material. 
They drew out the range of moods and 
themes. There were pieces which 
plunged us uncompromisingly into 
harsh settings. These were Roger Mais’ 
Yard Chorus, and Rape, by Jamaican 
poet Pam Hickling, Frank Collymore’s 
Ballad of an Old Woman, Bruce St 
John’s Letter to England, and a long 
extract from Earl Lovelace’s The Dra- 
gon Can’t Dance. Then there were 
pieces which portrayed the kinds of 
responses which Caribbean people 
make to this reality: defiance and revolt 
in Bob Marley’s Redemption Song and 
Martin Carter’s I Come From The Nig- 
ger Yard and Letter I; longing for 
escape into spiritual consolation in 
Zena Puddy’s hymnal songs; grief at 
suffering in Paul Keenes-Douglas’ 
Coconut and Frank Collymore’s Ballad 
Of An Old Woman; affirmative and 
positive embracing of innocence as 
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symbolised by the landscape in Kamal 
Matthew’s Six O’ Clock Feeling and as 
symbolised by childhood in Marc 
Matthews’ Jumbie Picnic; and a sar- 
donic note decrying ignorance of 
Caribbean history in Andrew Salkey’s 
Into History Now. Mighty Spoiler’s 
Medley was a sparkling comment on 
Caribbean word/language dexterity as 
anarchy against the English language. 

Both performers gave all this mate- 
rial passionate interpretation as well as 
controlled structure. The first came 
from inspired acting underlined in the 
case of Marc Matthews by the depth 
and quality of his experience. His act- 
ing history is tied up with the genesis of 
the Dem Two and Me One shows which 
he and Ken Corsbie initiated in Guyana 
in the 70’s. It was a historic moment 
when Caribbean theatre and literature 
were united. Much of Caribbean litera- 
ture owes a debt to its oral roots in 
creolese but flowered as a phenomenon 
of printing. The appearance of the liter- 
ature on the Dem Two and Me One 
stage put it in its proper context. Both 
Ken Corsbie and Marc Matthews 
worked hard at these shows, touring 
the Caribbean and developing their 
skill at using regional accents which was 
unprecedented in Caribbean theatre. 
Through their work, the work of Carib- 
bean writers, the Caribbean language 
itself, was carried to the people and 
opened up the possibilities for using it 
in schools and universities. I could not 
help but see He and She as the latest 
stage in the genesis of the first Dem 
Two shows so many years ago. It bore 
the stamp of the innovations now 
matured into mastery and control. 

So much expense usually goes into 
creating Caribbean settings of poverty 
here — a contradiction which usually 
defeats the performance. A minimal 
set and imaginative use of space, slides 
and shadow-acting backed up the per- 
formers. Wooden panels used for entr- 
ances and exists conveyed movement, 
passing of time and interiors and 
exteriors. The effect of having the audi- 
ence listen to creolese emanate from 
behind the panels (and the screen) 
created the sense of overhearing the 
Caribbean at a great distance. It pro- 
vided an extra charge of realism. Hill- 
side villages, market scenes, tenement 
yards, interior domestic scenes, wide 
open spaces in various hues of natural 
light and dark, back yards with fruit 
trees, verandahs and landings all these 
unfolded vividly with only the help of 
an empty crate or two, chairs, and a 
clothes line which could be taken down 
or put up as requred. Overall, these 
simple but imaginative techniques 
framed He and She with a sense of 
space as historical (for focussing the 
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political and social realities) as well as 
timeless (for expressing emotions and 
spirit). 

A special mention has to be made of 
Zena Puddy’s interpretation of I Come 
From the Nigger Yard. It is usually 
taken as written for a male voice. Marc 
Matthews has given a very original 


musical interpretation to it, turning it 
into a passionate male/female duet with 
musical backing. Zena gave a fine, 
woman’s solo interpretation of it. Con- 
tinuing experiments with oral intrepre- 
tations of Caribbean poetry, prose, 
plays and calypsoes give endless scope 
for individual expression. 


Hemmed In 


The Thin Black Line 

An exhibition of Contemporary Art by 
‘Black Women held at The Institute of 
Contemporary Art November 15 1985 
— January 26 1986 


Reviewed by Kelly Burton 


Just when black artists thought they 
were being continually relegated to the 
fringe art galleries by the “powers that 
be”, the ICA appears to have gone one 
better and is currently hosting an exhib- 
ition of 11 contemporary black women 
artists. 

The initial excitement of seeing an 
exhibition of this nature getting wider 
exposure was short-lived. I was rather 
surprised to see such large, looming 
and indeed overpowering works of art 
exhibited within the confines of a nar- 
row and inappropriately lit concourse. 
The placing of the exhibition does little 
to display or enhance these dramatic 
pieces of black women’s creativity. 

The exhibition, selected by Lubaina 
Himid, winds along the concourse 
which eventually leads you to the room 
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where the sculpture is erratically dis- 
played. 

The works of art are directly con- 
cerned with black women’s oppression. 
In the main, they portray assertive, 
active and forceful images of black 
women fighting against racial and sex- 
ual oppression. 

Lubaina Himid’s free standing 
sculpture depicts white male 
imperialism in the form of a white male 
skinhead clad in pink tights, perched on 
a monocycle. He dangles the well- 
known carrot of temptation in front of 
an African woman who may represent 
Mother Africa. 

Sonia Boyce’s large, untitled char- 
coal drawing depicts the experience of 
many black women, facing intimida- 
tion and sexual harassment at the hands 
of somebody they know. 

Among the most interesting pieces in 
the exhibition are those by Chila Bur- 
man who uses vivid colours and screen 
print techniques to depict such issues as 
women under apartheid. A small, unti- 
tled piece by the same artist was one of 
the most arresting. The small screen 
print displays a series of Asian women 
in several poses, superimposed with 
vividly bright colours. Unfortunately 
the print, as was much of Burman’s 
work, was obscured by the long photo- 
graphic collage which lined the walls of 
the concourse. Placed as it was in rela- 
tion to the collage, this work lost much 
of its impact and impetus. 

An exhibition of this nature should 
highlight the need for black women to 
organise, reflect and “tell it as it is” 
about the particular oppression suf- 
fered by black women. It should also 
serve the purpose of making us aware 
of the complexities of the elements of 
daily life in ways that produce political 
meanings about “normal” social issues. 

As the exhibition stands, it is not 
diverse enough in its approach or mes- 
sage it is seeking to convey, lacking as it 
does, sufficient fragments of daily life 
which we as black women readily recog- 
nise as representing “universally” 
experienced images which attract and 
absorb our attention. On the other 
hand as a showcase for the work of 
black women artists “The Thin Black 
Line” will no doubt inspire and encour- 
age similar exhibitions. 


A Film by Souleimane Cissé 


Reviewed by John Akomfrah of 
The Black Audio Film Collective 


Souleimane Cissé’s Finye is the first 
African feature film to open in London 
for almost a decade. Made in 1981, 
Finye comes from the West African 
republic of Mali, which until 1980 only 
had two feature films to its credit, one 
of which was made by Cissé. And yet to 
prove that the power of the purse isn’t 
all that it’s cracked up to be these days 
Finye excels as an endearing tale of 
power, innocence and purification. It 
represents a labour of love and is a 
praiseworthy signpost for African 
cinema in the eighties. 

Finye, Cissé’s third feature, con- 
tinues to explore concerns established 
in his previous work. Baara, his earlier 
film, took the lid off the distribution of 
power in West Africa and was the first 
African film to take a detailed look at 
the urban working classes. 

In Finye the vision is focussed on the 
trappings of power and privilege under 
military rule. The political optimism 
which ushered in national liberation 
has largely been dissipated; fiscal and 
political collapse now set the bound- 
aries for new designs and desires; 
opposition is contained or ruthlessly 
purged and definitions of dissent have 
become increasingly arbitrary. The 
scene is set for conflict. 

From the left of the stage enters a 
group of young students of differing 
class backgrounds, idealistic, impatient 
and disorganised. From the right the 
military and bureaucratic elites, anxi- 
ous, misogynist, corrupt. The struggle 
is for nothing less than national politi- 
cal direction. 

Cissé’s young students live in a rec- 
ognisably modern Africa, an Africa 
marked by the clash of political wills, 
by the paralysing force of corruption 
and the countervailing quest for new 
solutions. Their military counterparts 
on the other hand suffer from political 
myopia, village despots trapped in an 
anguish-ridden cycle of misrule. 

In the ensuing confrontation deeply 
entrenched social bonds are tested to 
the point where commitment, betrayal 
or plain treachery are equally plausible 
options. 

Through a close and precisely focus- 


sed realism, Finye shows Africa at the 
crossroads, the point at which divine 
spirits beat a hasty retreat, when inno- 
cence chooses between political 
becoming or servility, when polygam- 
ous family systems collapse under the 
strain of multiple contradictions. At 
these points Finye displays an admira- 
ble grasp of the hybrid vernacular of 
modern African politics and it does this 
without recourse to a morbid introspec- 
tion. 

Months after the juvenile prattlings 
of “Feed the world” we see another 
Africa in Finye with its own scale of 
priorities. Nowhere is this more appa- 
rent than in the encounter with the 
divine spirits. In an _ exquisitely 
choreographed forest scene, an old 
man robbed of all claims to leadership 


beseeches the gods for aid only to be | 


told that the heavenly coffers are some- 
what drained. At this moment of unre- 
ality “the wind” of change blows magi- 
cally through the forest leaving the old 
man his tears and the prospect of self- 
determination. 

The proposals for change indicated 
in Finye seem strangely inconclusive 
partly because they remain ritualised 
and indeterminated. It is not clear, for 
example, by the end of the film, which 
of its protagonists emerge as victorious. 
The film’s hankering after purity — 
only the young couple whose romance 
is a main theme of the play and an old 
man seem wiser after the event — is 
somewhat trite. But taken overall, 
Finye remains a significant and well- 
made film. 


ADVERTISE 
THE BOOK FAIR 
BROCHURE 


IN 


We shall be producing a souvenir brochure 
for our 5th International Book Fair of Radi- 
cal Black and Third World Books. The 
brochure will be on sale at the Camden 
Centre during the period of the Book Fair 
(March 6th — March 8th 1986), at all the 
events taking place throughout the Book 
Fair Festival (March 2nd — March 9th 
1986) and during the weeks before and the 
months after the Fair. 


The brochure will contain information on 
the publishers taking part in the Book Fair, 
the participants in the various events and 
details of all the events. There will also be 
general articles and many illustrations. 


READERSHIP 

Our readership includes representatives of 
libraries and educational institutions, writ- 
ers, publishers, distributors, booksellers, 
artists and, of course, the reading public: 
those in attendance and people abroad to 
whom brochures will be sent. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Our estimated readership for 1986 is 
20,000 and we aim that your advertise- 
ments will familiarise the readership with 
the depth and breadth of radical and black 
publishing which is represented at the Fair. 


RATES 

Display Ads/Black & White: 

Full page 19cms x 27cms £165.00 
Half page 19cmsx13cms 90.00 
Quarter page 9cms x 13cms 50.00 
One Eighth page 9YcmsxO06cms 27.00 


Camera ready artwork at rates above. 
Design and copy service available at extra 
cost. 

Copy date Friday January 24th 1985. 


The International Book Fair of 
Radical Black & Third World Books 
76 Stroud Green Road, London N4 3EN 
England. Telephone: 01—272 4889 | 
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Pauline Mayne 


A CRY FROM A BLACK HEART 
For Mrs Cherry Groce 


I feel anger, I feel pain. 

They shot my mother while searching for my brother. 
They beat my boyfriend and called him a dirty nigger. 
They don’t understand my anger. 

They can’t feel my pain. 


I feel anger, I feel pain. 

They kicked the door down, said they were searching for ganja. 
They punched my baby and called her a shitter. 

They slit the rabbit’s throat and called him a bleeder. 


Do you feel angry? 
Do you feel pain? 


I feel anger, I feel pain. 

O God, I feel the anger 

Yes, I feel pain. 

I feel pain from feeling the anger 
I feel anger for being a nigger 

In my country 

Where police rules O.K. 


N D Moffatt 
CHERRY GROCE 


In God’s name, pray for morn tu light. 

In God’s name, pray for morn tu light. 

Cocks crowing on Nightingale’ wave, 

Heaven bellows for wi tu se’ de shame. 

What countenance sends messenger in empty carriage? 
Whose hands sharpen’ his whisker wid blade? 
Trigger happy com down from mountain top 

Wid faas finger an’ novel ideas — 

Never get time fe tap an’ t’ink, too busy killin’ 

Lions, sheep an’ deers. 

Cyan’t tell man from ’oman, him smite Cherry’ tears. 
Who can tell fact from fiction? 

Den, a who speak ‘accident’? 

What next, chop a arm, pluck one yeye, nyam a leg? 
Music of tenderness echoes in these ears, 

Talkin’ drum of science lance de blood of blacks slain. 
Trigger happy, sorry, gone back to Disney Land, 
Change him nyame tu Shane. 

Cherry, blue com knock yu dung — 

Brixton callin’ — hear dem bawlin’. 

Cherry, good news tu’n sour — 

Cyaan ’tap callin’ — cyaan ’tap bawlin’. 


In God’s nyame, pray fa morn tu light. 

In God’s nyame, pray fa morn tu light. 

Pray within dis holy temple, 

Sacrificial altar, that is body. 

Pray in dis bosom of disbelief, 

Another chapter, a book signed wid murder. 


Clive H Webster 


A BIT OF BLACK 


A bit of black has always been liked 

To hang above the rest; 

A bit of black is always allowed 

To pass the subservience test. 

A bit of black is always let through, 

A few in the schools just for show; 

A bit of black has always been liked, 

Black women. . .slave quarters?. . . they know. 


A bit of the woman, 

A bit of the man; 

A bit of the music, and lately 
A bit of the ‘tan’. 

A ‘bit’ has always been best: 
Moderation, never excess. 


There’s one that lives across the street, 
There’s one that’s in my class; 

There’s one that walks to work I see, 
One at university. 


It’s a fact: the now-and-again-black. 
The here-and-there-few-and-far-between 
Black, 

The through-the-hole-in-the-sack 
Black, 

The must-be-exceedingly-good 
Black, 

The if-only-the-rest-were-like-you 
Black. 

The bring-a-bottle-but-not-another 
Black. 

But they will soon discover 

In every bit of black 

The brother. 


Clive H Webster 


COMMUNITY POLICING 


They hold his arms, 
They turn him round. 


‘Pat him up; pat him down. 


They turn him round. 


Take his name, 

Take his address; 
From where he came, 
Where he will rest. 


People slow down, 

A bus drags past — 

a jury-load of goldfish eyes — 
Working out what he ‘probably’ did. 


They let him go; 

They let him ‘off’: 

‘Just watch it mate, 

You’re on the slate for next time.’ 


They leave him there, 

Naked to the neighbourhood, 
But failing to note 

The conviction 

‘In his eyes. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Di Great Insohreckshan 


it woz in April nineteen eighty-wan 

doun inna di ghetto af Brixtan 

dat di babylan dem cause such a frickshan 
an it bring about a great insohreckshan 
an it spread all ovah di naeshan 

it woz a truly histarical okayjan 


it woz event af di year 

an I wish I ad been dere 

wen wi run riot all ovah Brixtan 

wen wi mash-up plenty police van 

wen wi mash-up di wicked wan plan 

wen wi mash-up Swamp Eighty-wan 

fi wha? 

fi mek di rulah dem andahstan 

dat wi naw tek noh more a dem oppreshan 


an wen mi check out 

di ghetto grapevine 

fi fine out all I coulda fine 

evry rebel jussa revel in dem story 

dem a taak bout di powah an di glory 

dem a taak bout di burnin an di lootin 
dem a taak bout di smashin an di grabin 
dem a tell mi bout di vanquish and di victri 


dem seh: di babylan dem went too far 
soh wha? 

wi ad woz fi bun two kyar 

an wan an two innocent get mar 

but wha? 

noh soh it goh sometime inna war 
een star 

noh soh it goh sometime inna war? 


dem seh: wi bun dung di George 

wi coulda bun di lanlaad 

wi bun dung di George 

wi nevah bun di lanlaad 

wen wi run riot all ovah Brixtan 

wen wi mash-up plenty police van 

wen wi mash-up di wicked wan plan 
wen wi mash-up di Swamp Eighty-wan 


dem seh: wi comandeer kyar 
an wi ghaddah aminishan 

wi buil wi barricade 

an di wicked ketch afraid 

wi sen out wi scout 

fi goh fine dem whereabout 
den wi faam-up wi passi 

an wi mek wi raid 


now dem run gaan 

goh plan countah-hackshan 
but di plastic bullit 

an di waatah canon 

will bring a blam-blam 

will bring a blam-blam 
nevah mine Scarman 

will bring a blam-blam 


Ravi Randhawa 


Saturday Night in Brixton 


Brixton, my Brixton, 

Tomorrow 

Like a woman forced 

They will rape your generous heart. 


Brixton, my Brixton, 
Tomorrow 

They will dress their brutality, 
In vestments of innocence. 
Virginal white 

To blind the eye. 


Brixton, my Brixton, 
Tomorrow 

They will come marauding 
And in old colonial style 
Pillage your coffers 

Scatter your unity 

And turn your anger inside out. 


Brixton, my Brixton, 

Tomorrow 

They will mourn 

Their shattered plate-glass, 

In their grief forgetting 

A woman’s bullet shattered body. 


Brixton, my Brixton, 
Tomorrow 

The truncheon rises high 
And a brother’s blood 
Stains my scarf 

With indelible red. 


Brixton, my Brixton, 

Tonight 

Sipping coffee 

I listened to poetry 

From a Black brother offering refuge, 
To a Black sister giving history 

And the police sirens synchronise, 
1981 to 1985. 
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If you wish to book ad space ring Pat on 01-737-2268 


C QO U RS E'S 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 
DIPLOMA/MA IN WOMEN’S STUDIES (Applied) 
Applications are invited for this part-time or full time course of study. 
Applications are encouraged from a wide variety of higher education 
and employment backgrounds. The course combines a range of 
theoretical and practical studies and projects relating to women, 
feminism and society. Options provide an opportunity to pursue indi- 
vidual interests in the areas of race and community, class, third world 
development, gender and biology, politics, cultural studies, language 
and welfare state services, and community programmes in educa- 
tion, health, social work and equal opportunities. the part-time prog- 
ramme requires students to attend the University on one day per 

week for two years; fulltime students complete in one year. 

For further details, write to: The Admissions Tutor, Women’s 
Studies, Postgraduate School of Applied Social Studies, 
University of Bradford, West Yorkshire, BD7 1DP. 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 


SCHOOL OF RACE AND ETHNIC 
RELATIONS 


Applications are invited for a multi-disciplinary MA in 
Race and Ethnic Relations. The course will involve an 
opportunity to specialise in Britain or the Caribbean. 
This MA course can be taken one year full time or two 
years part-time. Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from Dr. A. Phizacklea, 
Graduate School of Race and Ethnic Relations c/o 
Department of Sociology, University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL. 


KIRKLEES a 


Directorate of Leisure Services 


BIRKBY/FARTOWN COMMUNITY WORKER 
Salary: Scale 4 £6900 - £7713 

hours: 37 p.w. to include unsociable hours 

An enthusiastic and committed community worker is required to 
maintain amd develop a programme of activities at the BIRKBY/ 
FARTOWN Community Centre. 

The area. surrounding the centre is racially mixed with substantial 
numbers of West Indian and Asian residents. Required to work closely with 
the thriving community association, which runs the centre, and with the 
school to which the centre is attached. Experience in the community field 
is essential, and workers will be expected to be highly flexible in their hours. 

Application forms from the 24 hour answering service telephone: 0484- 
510832. Completed forms to be returned to The Director of Leisure 
Services, High Street, Huddersfield HD1 2NQ within 10 days of this 


advertisement. 
The Council Operates A Trade Union Membership Agreement. Equal Opportunity Employer. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGE CLASSES 
‘KISWAHILI’ 


Greenwich Afro-Caribbean 
Education Resource Unit 
17 Beresford Square 
Woolwich S.E.18 
854-2662 


Resource Unit. Telephone: 01-854 2662. 


Evening classes in Kiswahili will be starting on Tuesday 
14th January 1986 between 6.30 and 9.30 at 
Greenwich Afro Caribbean Educational Resource Unit. 
For further details please contact Gloria Simpson, 
The Greenwich African Caribbean Educational 
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bi-monthly, bimestrale, bimensual 


AN INSTRUMENT OF COMMUNICATION 
FOR NON-DEPENDENT DEVELOPMENT 


UNO STRUMENTO DI COMUNICAZIONE 
PER UNO SVILUPPO NON DIPENDENTE 


UN INSTRUMENTO DE COMUNICACION 
PARA UN DESARROLLO NO-DEPENDIENTE 


in English, in italiano, en espanol 


SUBSCRIPTION ABBONAMENTO SUSCRIPCION 


Italia Lit. 25.000 
Extranjero/abroad Lit. 38.000 (US $17,00) 
Air mail por avion Lit. 45.000 (US $22.00) 


Via S.Maria dell’Anima 30 
00186 ROMA 
Tel. 06-6568332 


CARIBBEAN 


contact 


The Monthly Regional Newspaper that keeps you in 
touch with the Caribbean 


CARIBBEAN CONTACT is a package of information and 
analyses about the Caribbean that you get in no other pub- 
lication, written by journalists and informed commen- 
tators in various parts of the region. 


If you are interested in becoming a regular CONTACT 
reader fill out the particulars below: 


| wish to be a subscriber to CARIBBEAN CONTACT 
starting 
NAME 


SUBSCRIPTION .....2.1. 0h, (Money Order or Cheque) 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES (including postage) for BARBADOS (BDS$14) 
mailed in Barbados: REST OF THE CARIBBEAN (US$11): USA and CANADA 
(US$13): EUROPE and UK (US$14): LATIN AMERICA (US$12): AFRICA, INDIA 
and FAR EAST (US$16) 


Send particulars to: 
CARIBBEAN CONTACT Ltd, PO Box 616 Bridgetown Barbados West Indies 
Telephone 0101809 427-2681 


TELEPHONE 01-729 2623 


LEGGO DE PEN 
Frederick Williams 


A major collection by one of the 
Caribbean's most prolific poets. 
His poems are colourful, using 
National Language and its rywthms 
to create poems of lasting value 
and importance. 

£3.95 (Pbk) 


WHERE! AM 
COMING FROM 
Stanley Alexander Martin 


Reflects a childhood experience in 
Kingston Jamaica and recreates 
the blood sweat and heat of this 
Island (Paradise ?). 

£3.95 (Pbk) 


DEADLY ENDING SEASON 
Desmond Johnson 


Writing in The Race Today 
Review 1985, |mruh Caesar said: 
‘Desmond Johnson is a young 
poet with a mature perception ... 
an agile and confident writer.’ 
£3.95 (Pbk) 


FREDERICK 
\ 


1 


MARTIN GLYNN 
DE RATCHET A TALI 


WILLIAMS MARSHIA PRESCOD 


DESMOND RUTHER 
SPEAK LOVE 


| 
| 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL WH SMITH’S, BLACK AND LEADING BOOKSHOPS 


AKIRA 


BOX 409 LONDON E2 7EU 


MAN OF THE LIVING’ 
WOMAN OF LIFE 
Anum A lyapo 


Paw 
yME 
Anum lyapo is a graphic designer, 
visual artist and a vocal poet, 
using Afrikan-Jamaican rhythms 
to create a poetry that is equally 
powerful when spoken or read. 
£3.95 (Pbk) 


SPEAK LOVE TO ME 
Desmond Rutherford 


A touching distillation of being in 


DES NORD JORASOM 


love. the poems are beautifully 
DEADLY ENDING written and accessible. 
SEASON £3.95 (Pbk) 
CARIBBEAN MAN’S BLUES 
J D Douglas 


Caribbean Man’s Blues, with its 
play on Creole and _ standard 
English, creates a powerful out- 
look on the world we live in. It also 
reflects a deeply felt sense of 
exile. 

£3.95 (Pbk) 


AND TORY HERE 1 AL COMNG PRON tn as 
Marsha Prescod ees MAN’S 
UES 
Analyses the situation of Afro- 
Caribbean peoples in Britain 
through poems that have a seri- 
ous message wrapped in a 
humorous package 
£3.95 (Pbk) 


AS A BLACK WOMAN 
Maud Sulter 


Maud Sulter’s first collection is an 
assertion of self; of womanhood, 
loves, blackness, Afrikaness, con- 
sciousness and celebration. 

£3.95 (Pbk) 


STANLEY MARTIN 


_MAUD SULTER 


DE RACHET A TALK 
Martin Glynn 


Writing in CARIBBEAN TIMES, 
Henderson Dalrymple said: ‘De 
Rachet A Talk ... is tough as nails 
and hard as granite ... one of the 
better collections of poetry to hit 
the streets of Britain.’ 

£3.95 (Pbk) 


“A HISTORY OF 
NEGR©QO 
REVOLT 


CLR JAMES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A HISTORY OF 
NEGRO REVOLT 
by CLR JAMES 
£3.50 (p&p 45p) 


DARCUS HOWE on 
BLACK SECTIONS 

IN THE LABOUR PARTY 
£1.00 (p&p 20p) 


CLR JAMES’S 80th BIRTHDAY LECTURES 

Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 

BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS by Akua Rugg 

Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 

THE STRUGGLE OF ASIAN WORKERS IN BRITAIN 
by the Race Today Collective £1.50 (p&p 36p) 
WALTER RODNEY AND THE QUESTION OF POWER 
by CLRJames_ £0.95(p&p 30p) 

THE BLACK EXPLOSION IN BRITISH SCHOOLS 

by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and 
LeilaHassan £1.75 (p&p 36p) 

LESSONS OF THE GRENADA REVOLUTION 

by John La Rose. (First printed as Comment in July/ 
August and December 1984 issues of Race Today.) 
Price 40p (p&p 20p). 

VOICES OF THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson’ _ £1.75 (p&p 30p) 
INGLAN IS A BITCH 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson = £1.75 (p&p 30p) 

THE ROAD MAKE TO WALK ON CARNIVAL DAY 
by Darcus Howe £1.00 (p&p 30p) 

THE RACE TODAY REVIEW 1985 £1.50 

(p&p 36p) Reviews for 1982, 1983 and 1984 are 
still available 


ALLIANCE PUBLICATIONS 
THE GRENADA CRISIS 
Statements Issued by the Alliance of the Black Parents 
Movement, the Black Youth Movement and the Race 
Today Collective Price 40p (p&p20p). 
THE NEW CROSS MASSACRE STORY. Interviews with 
John La Rose Chairman of the New Cross Massacre 
Action Committee. Price £1.50 (p&p 45p) 


ORDERS TO: RT PUBLICATIONS 165 RAILTON ROAD 
HERNE HILL LONDON SE24 OLU. TELEPHONE: 01-737 2268 


Riverside Studios Presents 
a Talawa Production 


The Black Jacobins 


Toussaint L’Ouverture & the San Domingo Revolution 


By CLR James 


Starring 
Norman Beaton 
Mona Hammond Trevor Laird 


Directed by Yvonne Brewster 

Designed by Andrea Montag 

Musical Director Terri Quaye 
Lighting Design Richard Moffat 


21 February — 15 March 1986 8.00pm 


In what will be a unique experience for British theatre, Talawa 
Theatre Company will be presenting C LR James’s famous his- 
torical play The Black Jacobins, from February 21st to March 
15th at Riverside Studios. 


The Black Jacobins portrays the only truly successful slave 
revolt in history: the uprising inspired by Toussaint L’Ouverture 
and the savage revolution in Haiti which was triggered off by the 
French Revolution. 


For further details contact Nick Owen or Andrea Farrell 
on 01-741 2251 


SUBSCRIBE 


AFTER TEN YEARS RACE TODAY has established 

itself as perhaps the only serious journal to inform 

on and clarify what blacks in Britain and the peoples 
from our countries of origin think and do. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Race Today is a bi-monthly publication. 
Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 
Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or $14.000 
Institutions (UK) £15.00 
Institutions (overseas) £18.00/$36.00 
Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 
The above rates include postal charges 
(surface mail for overseas subscribers). 
\f AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00. 
A fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today 
and copies of pamphlets we have published. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
NAME/INSTITUTION. ..........sccsccsccssscssessstsccsecsnscnsssarcnssnansersuaseasesessssassonssessosrse 


pu eenerceneeceneseencesrceesnenecesseenenscesneenseeeseeesGSSGssesGsSSCRESSSSGRSGRSGHSODSSSEEOSEEEGSEEUESSESSEESSEEESEEEES 


pevevcccccenccccnccccsccscneusccucsccuscusccccenscssusssensceseussenssseussaussousasssessessessenesssesnsansossusacssaseses 


PPPTTTTTTITITITTTTTiTrrrerrririrrirrrirree rt) 


Return form to: 
RACE TODAY 
165 Railton Road London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


